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Note to readers. If you have not yet sent in your answers to the 
QUESTIONNAIRE, please do so as soon as you can. A welcome 
avalanche of leaflets has already descended upon us, and we are 
studying with great care all the information you have given, which 
is certain to have its effect on our policy. We are, of course, glad to 
hear from you at any time, but here is a special chance of making 


your voice heard! So far we have not had many replies from the 
more distant countries. Pick up your pen now. 

















Structural Uses of ‘It’ 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


(Dr Churchward, author of A New Fijian Grammar [1941] and 
Tongan Grammar [1953] was formerly Linguistic Research Officer 
to the Government of Tonga.) 


PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS 


1. By the structural uses of the word it I mean those uses in which 
its function, or its principal function, is to contribute to the structure 
of the sentence rather than to take the place of a noun. 

2. Such uses are of at least three different kinds, which may be 
distinguished and described as expletive, anticipative, and dis- 
criminative, respectively. Examples: 

(a) ‘It was raining.’ Here the pronoun is expletive, merely filling 

a vacancy, so to speak. It serves as the formal but more-or-less 
meaningless subject of a verb which would otherwise be 
without a subject. 

(b) ‘It was impossible to go.’ Here the pronoun is anticipative. It 

anticipates, or represents in advance, the infinitive to go. The 
meaning is “To go was impossible’ or ‘It, namely to go, was 
impossible.’ (To go is in apposition to it.) 
‘It was Fred that helped me most.’ Here the pronoun is 
discriminative. It serves to give special prominence to the 
word Fred and thereby to discriminate between Fred and 
others. It was Fred—not Harry or Tom or George—that 
helped me most. Practically the same meaning could have 
been conveyed by saying “The one that helped me most was 
Fred’ or (with emphasis on the name) ‘Fred was the one that 
helped me most.’ 


(c 


_— 


MorE ABOUT THE EXPLETIVE USE OF ‘IT’ 


3. When it is expletive, as in para. 2(a), we are usually thinking 
either of atmospheric conditions, of time or distance, or of the 
general situation (or some part or aspect of it). Examples: 

(a) Atmospheric conditions. ‘How dark it was at five o’clock this 
morning!’ ‘I hope it will be fine tomorrow.’ ‘It'll be hot this 
afternoon.’ 

(b) Time or distance. ‘It was past midnight when they arrived 

home.’ ‘It is three years since we met.’ ‘It is just a month to 
Christmas.’ ‘It’s a long way to Dublin.’ 
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(c) The general situation. ‘It can’t be helped.’ ‘As it happened, 
they had gone out for the day.’ ‘If it hadn’t been for you, 
should have been killed.’ ‘It’s my turn now.’ ‘If it were not 
for the expense, I would go with you.’ And similarly in such 
expressions as ‘so it seems’ and ‘as it were.’ 

4. As regards its relationship to other words in the sentence, an 
expletive it may be the subject of a verb, as in each of the examples 
already given, or it may be the object of a verb or of a preposition, 
as in the following examples. ‘I wanted it to rain (or to be fine).’ 
*... as if the credit of making it rain were all her own.’ (Jane Austen.) 
‘He had a hard time of it.’ ‘I must stick it out’ (endure to the end). 
‘Aren’t you overdoing it?’ “Tom was hard put to it to find an 
excuse.’ 

5. Occasionally an expletive it is used in the so-called nominative 
absolute construction. ‘At two miles’ distance—it being then about 
two o’clock—I saw that she hoisted British colours.’ (Quiller- 
Couch, 1898.) 

6. Occasionally even the possessive form its is expletive. “There 
is not much likelihood of its raining tonight.’ ‘I didn’t dream of 
its being so late; did you?’ 


More ABOUT THE ANTICIPATIVE USE OF ‘IT’ 


7. When it is anticipative, as in para. 2(b), the word or group of 
words which it anticipates may be either infinitival or gerundial or 
clausal. Examples (with the anticipated words printed in italics): 

(a) Infinitival. ‘Under such circumstances it is easy to be led 
astray. ‘In any case, it is extremely difficult to compare real 
wages in different countries.’ (J. H. Mitchell, 1933.) 

(b) Gerundial. ‘It’s no good grumbling.’ ‘It's of no use my talking 
to you about tumblers.’ (Dickens.) 

(c) Clausal. ‘I think it is obvious to us all that our life is a state of 
continual tension between freedom and authority.’ (C. J. Wright, 
1937.) ‘It makes all the difference in the world whether one 
puts truth in the first place or in the second.’ (Coleridge.) 
‘Does it matter what a man believes?’ 

8. The following examples are more complicated. ‘It was not easy 
to decide which was the better course.’ ‘It is idle to expect that men 
will give their best to any system which they do not trust, or that 
they will trust any system in the control of w hich they do not share.’ 
(R. H. Tawney, 1921.) ‘It is an interesting speculation what the 
Italian fortunes would have been if this policy had been maintained.’ 
(Sir Winston Churchill, 1951.) ‘It soon appeared that the party 
which was for James was really hostile to the union, and that the 
party which was for the union was really hostile to James.’ (Macaulay.) 
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9. The anticipative it, like the expletive it, may be the subject of 
a verb, as in each of the examples already given, or it may be the 
object of a verb or of a preposition, as in the following examples. 
‘He found it necessary to resign.’ (Macaulay.) ‘Political corruption 
makes it easier to resist the demand for reform.’ (Henry George.) 
‘We have it on Dr Bowley’s authority that about a third of the total 
income enjoyed in England and Wales is derived from property 
rights.” (A. C. Pigou, 1939.) ‘You may depend upon it that nothing 
will be done until the contract is signed.’ 

10. Occasionally, again, an anticipative it is found in the 
nominative absolute. ‘The storekeepers at Levuka and Suva did a 
lively trade in mourning goods, it being considered the correct thing 
to dress in black according to our own abominable fashion.’ (Lorimer 
Fison, 1883.) 

11. Occasionally, again, even the possessive form ifs is anticipa- 
tive. ‘On its being formally made known to Elizabeth that the 
sentence had been executed on the Queen of Scots, she showed the 
utmost grief and rage.’ (Dickens.) ‘As to its being wrong to dance 
on Church property, I disagree entirely.’ 


ANTICIPATIVE OR SUBSTITUTIONAL? 


12. Naturally there are border-line cases—sentences in which the 
word it may be regarded either as anticipative or as substitutional, 
or perhaps as both at the same time. ‘It does make men of us, this 
bitter battle of life.” (C. Kingsley.) ‘It straggled on for years, this 
great lawsuit.’ (Conan Doyle.) 

13. In sentences of this type, however, the anticipative pronoun 
(if such we may call it) need not be it: it may be some other pronoun, 
e.g., he, they, we, or us. ‘He is a peculiar fellow, this new assistant 
of ours.’ “They grow up too rapidly, these little ones.’ (Philip Gibbs, 
1957.) ‘We generally win through in the end, we Britishers.’ ‘I think 
it would do us all good—you and me and Edward—to talk about 
Celia.’ (T. S. Eliot, 1950, in The Cocktail Party.) 

14. These, I submit, are all border-line cases, or transitional 
types, representing a link between the ordinary or substitutional use 
of certain pronouns and the purely anticipative use of it, as in paras. 
7-11. 


MorE ABOUT THE DISCRIMINATIVE USE OF ‘IT’ 


15. When it is discriminative, as in para. 2 (c), the word or group 
of words which it serves to bring into prominence may correspond 
to any of the following: (a) the subject of a verb; (b) the object of 
a verb; (c) the object of a preposition; (d) an adverbial adjunct; 
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(e) a complement. Examples: 

(a) ‘It was Fred that helped me most.’ Cp. ‘Fred helped me most’, 
in which Fred is the subject of a verb. 

(b) ‘It is Jennifer that I want.’ Cp. ‘I want Jennifer’, in which 

Jennifer is the object of a verb. 

‘It was the other picture that they were looking at.’ Cp. ‘They 
were looking at the other picture’, in which the other picture 
is the object of a preposition. 

(d) ‘It was in the capital that the first great contests took place.’ 
(Macaulay.) Cp. ‘The first great contests took place in the 
capital’, where in the capital is an adverbial adjunct (quali- 
fying took place). 

(e) ‘It was president he was, not secretary.’ Cp. ‘He was president, 
not secretary.’ (Subjective complement.) ‘It was Pat they 
called her, not Pam.’ Cp. ‘They called her Pat, not Pam.’ 
(Objective complement.) 

16. Additional examples, (a) to (d), all corresponding to the 
sentence ‘I saw you with Cameron.’ (a) It was I that saw you with 
Cameron. (b) It was you that I saw with Cameron. (c) It was Cameron 
that I saw you with. (d) It was with Cameron that I saw you. 

17. In any case, observe, the introduction of a discriminative if 
has the effect of bringing a certain word (or group of words) into 
association with the verb fo be (usually in the form is or was), 
either as its complement, as in (a), (b), (c) and (e), or as its adverbial 
adjunct, as in (d): and it is this, of course, rather than the word if 
itself, that gives the word (or group of words) its peculiar prominence. ! 

18. Sometimes the word or group of words which is thus brought 
into prominence is interrogative, as in the following examples: 

(a) ‘Who was it that ran away?’ Cp. ‘Who ran away?’, in which 

who is the subject of a verb. 

(b) ‘What is it that you want?’ Cp. ‘What do you want?’, in 
which what is the object of a verb. 

(c) ‘Which picture was it that they were looking at?’ Cp. ‘Which 
picture were they looking at?’, where which picture is the object 
of a preposition. 

(d) ‘When was it that he was appointed?’ Cp. ‘When was he 
appointed ?’, in which when is an adverbial adjunct (qualifying 
was appointed). ‘In which city was it that you were molested?” 
Cp. ‘In which city were you molested?’, where in which city 
is an adverbial adjunct (qualifying were molested). 

(e) ‘What was it that they called her?’ Cp. ‘What did they call 
her?’, in which what is the objective complement of did call. 


(c 


— 


1Cp. paras. 17-25 of my article on ‘The Unstressed ‘“There’’’ in English 
Language Teaching, Vol. X1, No. 1. 
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19. Here, as before, the introduction of the discriminative it 
serves to bring a certain word or group of words into association 
with is or was, either as its complement or as its adverbial adjunct; 
and in this way the word or group of words concerned—who, what, 
which picture, when, in which city, or what—is given a peculiar 
prominence. 

20. Further, this discriminative use of it explains, I believe, the 
use of it (referring to a person) in such conversations as the following. 
‘There’s a man at the door.’ ‘Who is it?’ (Or ‘Go and see who it is.’) 
‘It is the electrician.’ As | interpret them, these last three sentences 
are condensed forms of ‘Who is it that is at the door?’, ‘Go and 
see who it is that is at the door’, and ‘It is the electrician that is at 
the door.’ Similarly, when in answering a telephone call one asks 
‘Who is it?’ and the person at the other end answers ‘It’s Jane’, 
these sentences in full would be ‘Who is it that is speaking?’ and 
‘It is Jane that is speaking.’ 

21. In other words, in all such sentences I regard the word if, not 
as substitutional (standing for a noun), but as structural—as dis- 
criminative, in fact. (Cp. paras. | and 2.) 

22. And this reminds me that I have even come across the use 
of the possessive ifs in a discriminative sense. (Cp. paras. 6 and 11.) 
‘While settling this point, she was suddenly roused by the sound of 
the door-bell; and her spirits were a little fluttered by the idea of 
its being Colonel Fitzwilliam himself.’ (Jane Austen, 1813, in Pride 
and Prejudice.) The meaning is, of course, ‘by the idea of its being 
Colonel Fitzwilliam himself that was at the door’ (which is another 
way of saying ‘by the idea that it was C. F. himself that was at the 
door’). 


REVERSED ORDER FOR GREATER EMPHASIS 


23. Sometimes the word (or group of words) which is thus brought 
into prominence is given still greater prominence by being placed 
first (before the discriminative it). ‘He it is that shall tread down 
our enemies.’ (Psalm 60.12.) “Through this wild country it was that 
Sir Nigel and his company pushed their way.’ (Conan Doyle.) ‘Her 
curiosity it was that had kept her alive.” (Hugh Walpole, 1939.) 


THE INTERPRETATION OF ‘THAT’ AFTER A DISCRIMINATIVE ‘IT’ 


24. How are we to interpret the word that as used (generally) 
after the word or group of words that is brought into prominence 
by this use of it? 

25. Except as in (d) in paras. 15, 16 and 18, it is evidently a 
relative pronoun. In para. 15(a) it is the subject of helped; in para. 
15(b) it is the object of want; in para. 15(c) it is the object of at. 
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26. Sometimes, indeed, who(m) or which is used instead. ‘When 
all men were liable to be hanged for stealing a sheep, it was the 
starving ones who went to the gallows.’ (J. Middleton Murry, 1939.) 
‘He it was, apparently, who took the lower Severn valley from 
Wessex.” (Keith Feiling, 1948.) ‘This it was which gave him such 
faith and fearlessness in his work.’ (James Stalker, 1885.) Never- 
theless, that is more usual. 

27. But what (it may be asked) is the antecedent of this relative 
pronoun? Logically, it would seem, the antecedent of that in para. 
I15(a) is it, the meaning being ‘It that helped me most was Fred.’ 
Actually, however, we have come to feel that Fred is the antecedent. 
And similarly in other cases. Hence, when the relative pronoun is 
the subject of a verb, as in paras. 15(a), 16(a) and 18(a), this verb 
agrees in number and person, not with it, but with the noun or 
pronoun that is brought into prominence. ‘It is partly these things 
that have made him the strongest man in the Gold Coast.’ (Listener, 
1/3/51.) Note: have made, not has made, because things (and there- 
fore the relative that) is plural. “Whether it is the schools that have 
failed the Church, or the Church that has failed the schools, it is 
certainly high time for both parties to co-operate in reversing the 
drift.” (Times Weekly Edition, 23/5/51.) ‘It is I that am a slave.’ 
(Carlyle.) ‘It’s you that are wicked.’ (G. B. Shaw, in Pygmalion, 
Act II.) 

28. But what about shat in sentences of type (d), in which the 
word or group of words that is brought into prominence is adverbial? 

29. Here, as far as one can see, that is not a relative pronoun (at 
all events, it cannot be replaced by who or which), and we seem 
forced to regard it as a conjunction. On this interpretation, the 
sentence ‘It was on Monday that they came’ (to take a simple 
example) is equivalent to ‘That they came was on Monday’; that 
is to say, their coming was on Monday. This, of course, makes the 
word if anticipative (anticipating the clause that they came), as well 
as discriminative. Perhaps we might say that, as regards the form 
of the sentence, this if is anticipative; but as regards the effective 
meaning of the sentence, it is discriminative. 

30. This, in the main, is Fowler’s view of the matter, as explained 
under it both in The King’s English and in Modern English Usage; 
and, though I am not quite satisfied with it, I cannot, as yet, see 
my way through to a better interpretation. 

31. Occasionally the word that, as used after a discriminative i 
is dispensed with. See para. 15(e) and the following: ‘I believe it 
was Thompson we saw this morning.’ ‘It was on the previous 
Friday he arrived there.’ (James Stalker, 1885.) “It was then I saw 
the interiors of the houses of which I have spoken.’ (Mrs Gaskell.) 
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Various Uses OF ‘IT’ IN THE SAME SENTENCE 

32. Naturally the word it, occurring twice or oftener in the same 

sentence, may be used in two or more different ways. Examples: 

(a) “It seems clear that he had a hard time of it.’ First it, anticipa- 
tive; second, expletive. 

(6) ‘I have it on good authority that it was Jackson who did it.’ 
First if, anticipative; second, discriminative; third, sub- 
stitutional (standing, perhaps, for the work or the damage, &c., 
according to context). 

EXAMPLES FOR FURTHER STUDY 

33. First: expletive, as in paras. 3-6. ‘It was very dull without my 
wife and family.’ ‘I am afraid it is all up with us.’ “The workers 
would be in a sorry plight if it were not for their protective organiza- 
tions.’ (Sydney Morning Herald, 27/8/42.) ‘Men, I have always found, 
are curiously weak when it comes to taking any sort of moral risk.’ 
(Clemence Dane, 1930.) ‘Go it!’ ‘Don’t lord it over them.’ 

34. Second: anticipative, as in paras. 7-11. ‘It was supposed that 
a man could not be a good parson if he smoked a pipe.’ (J. O. 
Hannay, 1934.) ‘I hear it said continually that men are too ambitious.’ 
(Ruskin, 1859.) ‘What is.it to her whether I am married or not?’ 
(G. B. Shaw, 1914.) ‘But, of course, it is no use deceiving ourselves 
in this matter.’ ($. Middleton Murry, 1939.) ‘I count it one of the 
sweetest privileges of my life to have known and conversed with 
many men of genius.’ (Helen Keller.) ‘It is not often said, but it 
must often be thought, that education has been saddled with a new 
utilitarianism.’ (Times Educational Supplement, 19/9/52.) 

35. Third: discriminative, as in paras. 15-31. ‘It must have been 
a ghost that you saw.’ ‘Was it in Bristol or in Bath that he lived?’ 
‘It was to talk about the wedding that I came.’ ‘It is spiritual heroism, 
and not an endless meditation, that solves the problems of life.’ 
(W. R. Boyce Gibson.) ‘It is in the surmounting of obstacles that 
we find our true selves.” (Edwin W. Smith, 1929.) ‘It is only in an 
intense caring for one’s fellow-men that one attains to genuine 
possession of oneself, and, thereby, to freedom.’ (H. J. Laski, 1944.) 
‘It is most reluctantly that I now give these speeches to the world.’ 
(Macaulay.) ‘It is not by his own taste, but by the taste of the fish, 
that the angler is determined in his choice of bait.’ (Id.) ‘It was while 
I was at Trinity College that I made the acquaintance of John Henry 
Bernard.’ (J. O. Hannay, 1934.) ‘It is not on how to die but on how 
to live that one ought to concentrate.’ (R. B. Haldane, 1928.) ‘It 
was men not books that he was dealing with.’ (E. F. Benson, 1933.) 
‘It is not the theologian or the philosopher, it is the mathematician 
and the astronomer, who tell us that in the last resort the knowledge 
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which science gives us is not knowledge of reality.’ (B. H. Streeter, 
1933.) ‘It is those who look outward rather than inward who find 
contentment.’ (Philip Gibbs, 1957.) ‘In such discouraging circum- 
stances it is that I rise to move the second reading.’ (Macaulay.) 

36. Fourth: miscellaneous, including a few which may be regarded 
as doubtful or border-line cases. ‘It says in the paper that a cool 
change is coming.’ ‘Suffice it to say that he was never heard of 
again.’ ‘She would have it that it was on Monday night that it 
rained so heavily.’ ‘He gave it to me hot and strong.’ ‘It was not 
that I had committed a crime.’ ‘It was clear that there was nothing 
else for it but to walk all the way.’ ‘It isn’t as if they were really 
poor.’ ‘Thought may construct the machinery of civilization, but 
it is feeling that drives the machine; and the more powerful the 
machine is, the more dangerous it is if the feelings which drive it 
are at fault.” (J. Macmurray, 1935.) ‘It was not till 1838 that the 
Atlantic was crossed by the unaided force of steam-power.’ (T. H. 
Marshall.) ‘Much will depend upon the team which it is now his 
urgent job to create.’ (Sydney Morning Herald, 12/1/57.) ‘It is not 
what happens to you in life that matters; it is the way in which you 
face it.” (Lloyd George, 1914.) ‘It is not what a nation gains, it is 
what a nation gives that makes it great.’ (Id., 1916.) ‘It wasn’t a 
great deal that we could do, for the place was big and rambling 
and had not been built for defence.’ (John Buchan, 1936.) ‘It was 
Grant’s experience that it was the irrelevant, the unconsidered words 
in a statement that were important.’ (Josephine Tey, 1951.) ‘It is 
hardly less true than it was in Matthew Arnold’s day that there 
are two systems of education in this country.’ (J. Middleton Murry, 
1939.) ‘It was very pleasant sitting out there in the sun and watching 
the birds.’ 








Note for Contributors. Contributors who wish to use phonetic 
script in illustration of points made in their articles are free to use 
any variant of the International Phonetic Association system. 
Other systems should not be used without prior reference to the 
Editorial Board. 
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Teachers’ Shortcomings 


M. KOBYLANSKI 
(Mr Kobylanski is a teacher of English in Poland) 


As I see it, a great deal more attention has been devoted to the 
standards that learners of English are supposed to attain than to 
the requirements the teachers themselves are supposed to fulfil. And 
yet it seems that a definite notion as to what may reasonably be 
expected of teachers would help us to clear the atmosphere and do 
away with certain false pretences on the one hand, and make the 
teachers themselves aware of certain potential dangers on the other. 

A great many people, even educated people, assume that a teacher’s 
knowledge of English must be perfect. This is very flattering but at 
the same time dangerous, because it simply cannot be true. No-one 
is perfect. Last year a university professor asked me to correct a 
paper which he proposed to read at an international conference. 
He was very surprised when I refused and suggested that he ought to 
consult an English-born friend of mine. It was obviously not a case 
of excessive modesty, but of a sober estimation of my powers. Some 
of my colleagues have the courage to admit their weaknesses, others 
seem unable to go through the ordeal of submitting their written 
work to natives of some English-speaking country. The effects of 
that ‘surely-I-can-write-English’ attitude are disastrous. Because of 
it we sometimes read in our textbooks of men washing their ‘breasts’ 
or of people singing their ‘national hymn’—to mention only two 
howlers that have just occurred. 

I should like to make it clear to my readers that whenever I use 
the word ‘teacher’ in the present article, I am referring to good 
teachers working either in secondary schools or at universities. 

Let us now take a realistic look at the teacher’s qualifications. 
Obviously enough, most teachers can read silently with good under- 
standing, although they are not unlikely to encounter words and 
expressions that will be unknown to them, either because they are 
highly idiomatic, or slangy, or because they refer to some custom 
or institution unknown to them. When it comes to reading aloud, 
it may safely be assumed that their intonation and rhythm will 
always leave something to be desired, even if they have managed—by 
dint of considerable effort—to master the sounds of English. Owing 
to the influence of broadcast English and of films, teachers’ under- 
standing of spoken English is better now than ever before. As to 
their ability to speak English, in most cases they will be found to 
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speak fluently but by no means faultlessly. Apart from incorrect 
rhythm and intonation, mistakes will be noticed in the use of weak 
forms, idioms, structures, tenses, and moods, as well as in the choice 
of words—mainly under the influence of the vernacular. 

Writing refined English is an accomplishment which very few 
foreigners can reasonably look forward to, whether they teach the 
language or not, and it would perhaps be as well if all teachers 
became aware of this. It is not surprising, if we remember how few 
are the educated English writers who can claim complete mastery of 
their mother tongue. On the other hand, it is often easier to express a 
thought oneself than to correct a badly constructed sentence and 
explain what is wrong with it. Rules do not provide sufficient 
guidance. If they did, Fowler and his colleagues would have very 
little to do. 

I have taught English at different levels for more than eighteen 
years, but still, when faced with an essay written by an advanced 
pupil of mine, I am full of doubts. | do not know at times some of 
the expressions that have been used—perhaps they are not common, 
but does that mean that they are incorrect? I often feel like a lonely 


sailor tossed about by waves of mixed feelings in the mighty ocean of 


the English tongue. My sixty-odd English dictionaries do not always 
prove dependable life-belts. I shall never forget an essay that I once 
tried to mark, many years ago. It had been written by a woman 
whose English was well above the average. I did my best to correct 
it, then she took it to a friend whose native tongue was English. He 
found that some of my corrections were justified, whereas others 
were substitutions of bad English for good. If anyone considers my 
distrust of a foreigner’s ability to correct English style exaggerated, 
I would suggest the following simple test: Make a group of foreign 
teachers of English write a composition and then get them to correct 
each other’s papers. 

Is it surprising that teachers should have such serious short- 
comings? I do not think so. Even though a student beginning to 
study English at the university is expected to have a good knowledge 
of present-day English, the syllabus does not usually provide him 
with sufficient opportunity for practice in colloquial English. Not 
every graduate can travel to Britain; and then, can even a year’s stay 
there make his English quite English? 

Let us also bear in mind that learners’ requirements are constantly 
growing. Europe will soon be covered by one vast Eurovision net- 
work and, naturally enough, the already considerable range of students’ 
interests and questions will become increasingly wider. No matter 
how hard he may try, the teacher will occasionally have to say: ‘I do 
not know’—because honesty has not ceased to be the best policy. 
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By now I hope to have made it clear that every teacher of English 
has his limitations and that it is in the nature of things that this 
should be so. What then is to be done? To begin with, it seems 
important that the educational authorities, as well as the general 
public, should become aware of how much they may expect of the 
language teachers. As to the teachers themselves, they ought to 
accept the fact that, with very few exceptions, they cannot do without 
the help of a native when they want to have written work published. 
And for the information of my more ambitious colleagues, intent on 
writing forcible and clear English, I should like to say that excellent 
progress can be made in that direction on the summer courses which 
the British Council arranges abroad. I have been privileged to attend 
two of them, held by the Polish Ministry of Higher Education at 
Oliwa. We were glad to get the answers to various questions, 
which invariably accumulate in the course of the academic year, 
and working under the direction of expert British tutors we were 
able to advance on the long, steep, but wonderful road to English 
thought. 


In the Classroom 
No. 5: The Use of the Blackboard 


H. A. CARTLEDGE and M. R. SNODIN 


The blackboard is symbolical of school. Most classrooms are 
provided with one and there can be few teachers who have not used 
one at some time or other. Perhaps because it is so common, the 
blackboard and its uses in class teaching seem to be very seldom 
discussed by teachers or in teacher-training; and yet, are we sure 
that we are making the best and most efficient use of this very 
valuable ally? It might be worth-while thinking about this and asking 
ourselves whether we are, in fact, getting the maximum assistance 
from what is, after all, our cheapest and most versatile visual aid. 

First, a word about the object itself. There are many different 
kinds of blackboards from the two-foot square piece of slate perched 
high on an unsteady easel to those built into the classroom walls, 
running all round the room, with a specially prepared surface which 
is not always black. Teachers themselves may have little opportunity 
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of insisting on the fullest and most suitable provision of blackboard 
space, which can best be done when the school is planned and built, 
but they can try as far as possible to see that they are provided with 
adequate blackboard space at the right height and in such a position 
that every member of the class can see clearly what is put on it, 
and here it must be remembered that light can play tricks and that 
it is up to the teacher to test for glare from different positions in 
the room. 

Whilst we are checking this point we might also take a critical 
look at our own writing on the blackboard. Is it legible to ourselves 
if we sit in the back row? And even more important, is it legible to 
the pupil who usually sits there? Many defects of eyesight are first 
detected in the classroom. The more courageous pupils will tell us 
when they cannot see clearly what is written. The less courageous 
will not, but will pretend that they can. It is our duty to make a point 
of finding out by asking. If the fault lies in our handwriting and not 
in our pupils’ eyesight, then we must do something about it. A little 
care, a little practice coupled with the consciousness that it is not 
satisfactory, should soon put it right. 

And one more point before we leave our seat in the back row. 
If what we see on the blackboard, say at the end of a lesson, was 
reproduced photographically and pasted into a pupil’s notebook, 
would we praise him for the clear structure of his notetaking, 
his correct spacing and his neatness, or would we reprimand 
him for an untidy, slovenly piece of work? If we have no control 
over our blackboard, we have no grounds to criticize a pupil for 
lack of control over his notebooks. Equally, if we have no control 
over our blackboard, we are not capable of making it a fully efficient 
visual aid. 

In all class-teaching (and indeed all the remarks made so far are 
applicable to the class-teaching of any subject) the teacher’s main 
aim should surely be the fairly constant provision and changing of 
foci of interest which will carry the class along with him in the 
direction in which he wishes to go. There are many such foci. The 
teacher himself is of course the most constant, but the good teacher 
realizes that more will be learnt, and more quickly, the more he 
can transpose the centre of attention to something other than 
himself. The textbook, because it in fact creates a number of 
individual foci (each pupil looking at his own copy) and because 
it is as unchanging as the contour of a familiar landscape, is an 
unsatisfactory focus of interest generally, whereas the blackboard, 
because it is one focus, because it takes the pupils’ attention from 
the teacher and because anything may happen on it so very quickly, 
can become a most satisfactory stimulus to teaching. 
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The attention is better held too if the teacher actually does his 
blackboard work in the presence of the pupils and makes it an 
integral part of his teaching. ‘Chalk and talk’ is a perfectly sound 
principle. It is true that we never quite see anything with the same 
intensity as when we see it for the first time, and even more so when 
we see it built up in front of our eyes, whether it be a word, a sentence, 
or a characteristic structure. This is what makes the impact of a good 
lesson taught with the blackboard so much more effective than a 
lesson taught from the textbook. It has the advantage, too, of keeping 
the textbook fresh and stimulating when used as a reinforcement, 
following the first line of attack. 

It is a good principle in modern language teaching to try to ensure 
that the pupil pronounces a word or phrase correctly before he sees 
it written down or attempts to write it. Here the blackboard has the 
advantage, since with it the teacher can delay the appearance of the 
written word until what he considers to be the right moment to 
produce it. This is particularly important in the first stages of a 
language, when a too assiduous concentration on the textbook can 
play havoc with a pupil’s pronunciation. 

But in language teaching the blackboard can be used for much 
more than the introduction of new material. The teaching of 
structures has already been referred to. A substitution table can be 
much more effective if it is built up on the blackboard. step by step 
and in collaboration with the class. In the same way short composi- 
tions and conversations can become class efforts. For example, a 
scene is chosen, then the characters. It is decided who speaks first 
and the class suggests what he shall say. The approved version of 
his speech is written on the blackboard, and so it goes on. At the 
end of the lesson it is quite likely that the text may not be very 
different from that in any textbook (on the other hand it sometimes 
may) but the class, because it has had a hand in its making, will 
give it all their attention. The imaginative teacher will be able to 
think of many ways of making the blackboard the focus of class 
effort of this kind. This is ‘class-teaching’ in the best sense of the 
term, since it gives a sense of linguistic achievement which is not 
possible to the majority of the class acting individually, and the 
desire to learn, and ultimately learning itself, depends primarily 
upon this sense of achievement. 

It would be a mistake, too, to imagine that we can use the black- 
board in language teaching only by writing on it. There are many 
occasions when simple line drawings, shapes and diagrams can be 
used to describe meaning and show relationship, and it cannot be 
stressed too strongly that here it is not a question of the teacher 
being an artist. What he has to do in every case is to show the 
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essentials of an idea in its most economical and simple form, so that 
it is immediately recognizable, and it is surprising what can be 
expressed in a few straight or curved lines. The teacher will quickly 
learn what he can and cannot do in this connection, since here the 
speed with which it is done is an essential part of its effectiveness. 

Without actual demonstration it is difficult to describe the full 
range of possibility in this direction. The simplest in every respect 
is possibly the illustration of the word ‘dot’; a little more difficult, 
the illustration of ‘straight’ and ‘curved’. Two lines drawn on 
the blackboard can provide a deal of conversation, especially 
if one is longer than the other and drawn perpendicular to it so 
as to touch or cross it. There is no doubt that there are many 
meanings which are more vividly expressed in line than in the 
spoken word, with the added advantage of keeping the mother- 
tongue equivalent in the background. This process will extend as 
far as the teacher’s ability to transpose meanings and relationships 
into visual terms rapidly and easily. As soon as the stage of confusion 
has been reached it must be stopped, as one of the authors discovered 
when he tried to draw a peacock and the class declared it to be a 
turkey. 

How much or what kind of blackboard work individual members 
of the class should do depends on a number of factors which only 
ihe teacher can determine. In principle, the more the pupils can be 
allowed and encouraged to take part in the whole process of teaching 
the better. When, for example, the class is engaged in a class exercise, 
as has been described earlier, provided the physical arrangement 
of the blackboard allows and the person chosen knows how to use 
it, there is no reason why one of the pupils should not write up the 
final version on the board. But if writing on the blackboard means, 
as it so often does in dictation, that one student is competing in 
public with the rest of the class in private, this has absolutely 
nothing to recommend it. On the other hand, one can conceive of a 
good conversation lesson beginning with ‘John, come to the board 
and draw a ship in the middle of it’. Later there might be rocks, 
waves, a lighthouse and so on, and a class more than anxious to 
talk about and weave stories round a picture done by several of 
their hands—again, class-teaching in the true sense of the word. 

When the teacher has realized the value of the blackboard as a 
focus of interest, the use it can be to him in the introduction of new 
material and the building up of structures, the way it can help him 
to interpret language and linguistic ideas in simple visual terms and 
the part it has to play in the stimulation of genuine class-work, he 
will be in a position to use it with confidence and to the full. He 
will then be well and truly ‘lost without a blackboard’. 
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CORRIGENDUM. See Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 81. The last sentence 
in the answer to the first question should begin: ‘As cannot becomes 
contracted to can’t, so am not becomes contracted to an’t, but this 
spelling is never used’. We apologize to Dr Wood. 


Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and correspondence 
on articles and other matters is cordially invited, although no 
guarantee of publication can be given. Please keep to the point and 
avoid long-windedness. 


1. Mr. L. A. Hill writes from Delhi (India): I was very surprised to see, in the 
review of Menon and Patel’s The Teaching of English as a Foreign Language 
which appeared in your Volume XII, No. 4, an attack on Dr. Penfield’s neuro- 
logical theory that the infant brain is peculiarly absorptive of language. Your 
reviewer claims that the adult refugee or immigrant under 30 absorbs the 
language of his adopted country far more efficiently and more quickly than 
an infant. 

As one who has been a parent (of four children) and a teacher outside England 
for the past 11 years, I challenge your reviewer to prove his statement, which is, 
| believe, in direct contradiction to the experience of parents, teachers (both of 
children and of immigrants) and educational administrators in many countries. 

This is not just an academic question: Dr Penfield, an eminent brain and nerve 
specialist from Canada, where there is ample opportunity to study immigrants 
and refugees, was consulted by the Indian government on the problem whether 
it was better to start learning a language in the primary school (i.e. before about 
11 years old), or in the secondary school (i.e. after that age). There was no 
question of starting after adulthood had been reached. Dr Penfield stated that 
it was better to start before the age of 10 or so, and gave reasons for his statement 
based on the neurological and psychological development of children at various 
ages. I believe that most experts on the teaching of languages will agree with 
Dr Penfield. Many of those in India believe that the surest way to arrest the 
present decline in the standards of English in this country is to start teaching it 
at a more suitable age, i.e. in the primary school. 

It is therefore a pity that your reviewer should have cast doubt on Dr Penfield’s 
opinion: first of all, the comparison was not between small children and adults, 
but between small children and bigger children; and secondly, even if it had been 
between small children and adults, the claim that adults under 30 absorb a 
language far more efficiently and more quickly than infants would be open to 
a very great amount of doubt, to say the least of it. 


2. Herr P. Schneider writes from Miinster (Germany): In Vol. XIII, No. 1, p. 38, 
your experts do not understand the sentence “They want to control if/whether 
the Russians really stop their tests’. 

This sentence was probably written by a German contributor. In German 
‘kontrollieren’ means ‘to check, test, inspect’, not ‘to restrain, dominate’ as in 
English. Most probably the sentence should read “They want to see if/whether 
the Russians will really stop their tests’, and then ‘whether’ would, I think, be the 
best choice. 
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This confusion arises from the misuse of *kontrollieren’ in German newspapers. 
When the writer wants, for example, to say that a firm is controlling, i.e., dominat- 
ing the market, in German he states (by the use of ‘kontrollieren’) that the firm is 
inspecting it. These writers should follow the rule they have learned at school] and 
which Sir Ernest Gowers in his ‘Plain English’ gives as ‘Prefer the familiar word 
to the far-fetched’. 

The lesson for our language teaching: We must not only train reading and 
speaking ability, but also practise the most careful translation from one language 
into the other. Only then will pupils be able to say in a foreign language exactly 
what they want to say. 


[Dr Wood replies: Only the English version of the sentence was submitted; 
there was no indication that it was a translation, or that the writer was attempting 
to render the sense of the German kontrollieren by the English control. Your 
correspondent is probably correct in his explanation of how the error has arisen, 
but that, of course, does not invalidate the answer given, namely that, as English, 
the sentence is quite meaningless. It certainly points to the need for students to 
realize, and for teachers to impress upon them, that a word in another language 
which seems to resemble one in their own has not always quite the same meaning. 
Accuracy in translation is essential. 

As your correspondent suggests, if see were used, whether would be preferable 
to if, since the question is left open.] 


Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION. A grammar book which I use for my teaching of English gives the 
sentences ‘We lived in a farm’ and ‘I like to live in a farm’. Isn’t in the wrong 
preposition here? 

ANSWER. It is incorrect to say that one lives in a farm. We say that a person lives 
ina farmhouse, but on a farm. 


QUESTION. Is there any difference of meaning between ought to (should) +be, 
and ought to (should)+have been in the following sentences? ‘1 wonder where 
he’s got to. He ought to be here by now’ (Philmore). “He ought to have been 
here by now. It was after five. He was bound to come; after all, he’d promised.’ 
(Somerset Maugham.) “Even though night-driving conditions were bad in the 
black-out, he should have been here by this time.’ (Dickson Carr.) ‘He ought 
to be here by now’, ‘They should be home by now’ (F. T. Wood. Moderna 
Sprak, Dec., 1955). j 

I suppose that ought to have been refers to the past; but if so, why is by now 
used, and not by then, and by this time instead of by that time? 
ANSWER. First we may notice that there are two slightly differentiated meanings 
of ought to (should). The first is something akin (in the realm of conditional 
clauses) to the open condition, in that it admits of a doubt. He ought to (should) 
be here by now may mean ‘He probably is here, though we cannot be sure’. 
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For this the perfect infinitive of the verb to be cannot be used, though of other 
verbs it can (e.g. They ought to have finished the work by now, i.e. they probably 
have finished it, though we cannot be certain that they have.) The second 
meaning is rather like the rejected condition in that it states something (though 
in this case an obligation instead of a condition) that is not fulfilled: he ought 
to... but he is not. For this we may use either the present or the perfect 
infinitive of any verb, including to be. 

The difference between them is this. The present infinitive (He ought to be 
here) thinks of his expected presence at the time of speaking, irrespective of 
when he arrived, or ought to have arrived. The perfect infinitive (He ought to 
have been here) thinks of his arrival with, possibly, his continued presence, but 
not necessarily so; he may have left again. It depends on the situation or 
context. For instance, a telephone inquiry to a shop about an order that has 
not been delivered may elicit the reply, “The roundsman left here nearly an 
hour ago, so he ought to have been to your house by now.’ This obviously does 
not mean that he is expected still to be there; rather that he was expected to 
have called some while ago and to have gone again. 

Finally as to the use of by now and by this time. First, by now (and the same is 
true of by this time) is not really present; it means ‘now or before’. That is, it 
denotes a past period of time extending up to the present; it can therefore take 
not only a perfect infinitive but also the perfect tense of a finite verb: e.g. “Our 
team had scored two goals when I left, and they have probably scored another 
by now’ (i.e. from the time I left up to the present moment). Secondly, two of 
your sentences (those from Somerset Maugham and Dickson Carr) appear to be 
examples of what is sometimes called ‘substitutionary speech’, where the writer 
(or in a story one of his characters) records the thoughts that passed through his 
mind in the past, and so uses the past tense and the third person pronoun, as he 
would for reportec or indirect speech, but at the same time imagines himself 
(or his character) back in that situation, experiencing it again, and so preserves 
the direct form of questions, and the same temporal adverbs as he would for 
direct speech. E.g. ‘He sat and thought: what should he do? He could not go 
out on a night like this.” (The thoughts that actually passed through his mind 
were, “What shall I do? I cannot go out on a night like this.’). The sentences in 
question seem to be of this type, and this may account for now and at this time. 


QUESTION. Are the following two sets of sentences grammatically correct? If so, 
why is the present tense used with ago? (a) “It must be nearly three years ago’. 
‘It’s all so many years ago, what odds does it make?’ ‘It’s a long time ago. 
I guess I didn’t pay very much attention.’ (b) “It must have been ten days ago’. 
‘It was a long time ago’. ‘That was nearly thirty years ago.’ All these are taken 
from actual printed sources. 

ANSWER. Both sets of sentences are correct, though it should be added that the 
present tense can be used only when the verb is be or seem. We can quite well 
say ‘It seems a long time ago’, or “Was it only in 1952 that he died? It seems 
longer ago than that.’ In this last sentence, indeed, it would be impossible to use 
anything but the present tense; and for a very good reason, which applies also to 
your first set of sentences. Those with the present tense denote the position at 
the moment of speaking, and the word-group containing ago has something of 
an adjectival force. Jt is so long ago means ‘so many years have elapsed since then’. 
(Notice that the use of the perfect tense in this interpretation of the sense connects 
it with the present, not with the past.) Those that use the past tense, on the other 
hand, refer to the time of the occurrence, and was means something like 
‘occurred’, 
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QUESTION. Is the second part of a hyphenated word written with a capital letter 
when it occurs in headlines or titles? 
ANSWER. Yes, e.g. the title of John Buchan’s novel The Thirty-Nine Steps. 


QUESTION. Can a clergyman be addressed in speech as ‘Mr Reverend’, or must we 
say ‘Sir’, or “Mr John Smith’? 

ANSWER. A clergyman is addressed in just the same way as any other person, 
i.e. as Mr So-and-So, or more deferentially as ‘Sir’. By one of his own parishioners 
he might be addressed as ‘Vicar’ or ‘Rector’. A Roman Catholic would probably 
address a priest as ‘Father’, but a Nonconformist minister is never addressed as 
‘Minister’; it is always Mr (or Dr) So-and-So. ‘Mr Reverend’ is never used; 
to an Englishman it would sound absurd. 

In introducing a clergyman, either to a friend or to an audience at a meeting, 
you could call him ‘The Reverend Mr Smith’ or ‘The Reverend John Smith’ 
(but never ‘The Reverend Smith’), but after that you would refer to him as 
Mr or Dr Smith, as the case might be. 


QUESTION. Danish grammars teach that what is pronounced as one syllable 
should not be divided in print or in writing, but I have often seen this rule broken 
in English novels, e.g. turn-ed, ask-ed. Is this permissible? 

ANSWER. It is better not to do it, but the Oxford University Press’s “Rules for 
Compositors and Readers’ (often referred to by the initials R.C.R.) states that 
‘to avoid uneven spacing, one-syllable divisions of two letters are permissible’, 
and this would presumably cover the cases you cite, though it is, of course, 
concerned only with the printed page, where the ends of all lines must be uniform. 
In writing there is not the same justification. But in any case, the important 
point is not whether such a word as asked should be divided at all, but that if it 
is divided it should be done in such a way that the first part is a complete syllable: 
i.e. ask-ed, not as-ked. 


QUESTION. Is the word sir spelt with’ a capital letter in such expressions as 
“Yes, sit’? 

ANSWER. No, a small letter is used. The word is written with a capital only (a) 
when it is a title, as Sir Thomas Browne, (b) in the greeting to a letter, Dear Sir. 


QUESTION. Is it a safe rule to use e/der and eldest only of brothers and sisters, or 
must it be used also for seniority? 

ANSWER. It is normally used of brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, and 
there is also the term elder statesmen (those commanding respect and authority 
because of long experience). To denote seniority outside the family circle it is 
used only in the plural, as You should respect your elders, where it is always 
understood to imply a considerable difference in age, not merely those who are 
older by a few months or even by a year or so. The noun e/der as it is used in the 
Presbyterian Church can be left out of the discussion, since it is no longer felt 
to have anything to do with age, though that, of course, was the original sense 
of it. 


QUESTION. Would you recommend a comma before the last and in an enumeration? 
The learned seem to disagree on this subject. 

ANSWER. It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
though the belief that a comma should never precede and has nothing to recom- 
mend it. The comma is perhaps best omitted when and joins single words, like 
‘Red, white and blue’, or “Shelley, Keats and Byron’, but when the units thus 
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co-ordinated are longer it may well be required. The ruling of R.C.R. is as 
follows: ‘Where more than two words or phrases occur together in a sequence 
a comma should precede the final and: e.g. “A great, wise, and beneficent 
measure”’.’ But then it goes on, “The following sentence, containing two conjunc- 
tive and’s, needs no commas: “God is wise and righteous and faithful’’.’ 

It must be borne in mind, however, that R.C.R. is not, and never set out to be, 
a final authority. Its object was to ensure uniformity of practice when a manu- 
script was split up between several compositors. 


QUESTION. When can the prop-word one be left out in such sentences as ‘Yes, 
said the other (one)’? 

ANSWER. You will find an article entitled ‘Some Observations on the Use of the 
Prop-Word One’ in E.L.T., Winter 1952, which may throw light on the general 
question you raise. As to the more specific question of its use with other, it is 
very largely a matter of feeling in individual sentences, but the prop-word is 
not generally used with the plural (although we may say the other one we do not 
normally say the other ones unless the reference is to things that are thought of 
in pairs, like shoes, gloves, &c.), while with the singular it is not used if the 
reference is sufficiently clear without it, or if other can possibly be understood as 
a pronoun (= the other person) and not an adjective. 


QUESTION. To what extent is it correct to use whose as a relative pronoun for 
things, apart from personification? I have in mind sentences such as the 
following, from Southey: *. . . the clock whose huge bell may be heard five 
leagues over the plain.’ 

ANSWER. It is difficult to lay down any rule. Presumably a writer uses whose 
rather than of whirh quite spontaneously because it seems to him the right 
word to express his meaning; so the question really is, what prompts him to 
use it? From an examination of a number of examples it would seem that where 
of which detaches the feature, whose identifies it more closely with the thing of 
which it forms a part or with which it is connected. Thus in Southey’s sentence, 
to the person who hears it ‘five leagues over the plain’ the bell is not merely a 
piece of the clock’s mechanism; it is the important and essential feature by 
which he becomes aware of the clock; indeed it almost is the clock. A similar 
explanation holds, I think, for the following sentences. ‘A lake whose surface 
reflected the sunlight’ (the surface, to all intents and purposes, is the lake); 
‘trees whose boughs bent under the weight of fruit’ (the laden boughs are the 
striking characteristic of the trees, by which the attention is attracted); “houses 
whose neat front gardens announce the characters of their occupiers’ (the 
gardens are thought of as inseparable from the houses, and the most noticeable 
feature of them); “cars whose owners are obviously people of substance’ (the 
cars are thought of as inseparable from their owners—almost as an extension 
or expression of their owner’s personality and social status). This explanation 
may not seem very helpful, but as was stated at the beginning, it is a matter of 
subjective factors, not of grammatical rule. 


QUESTION. Is the following sentence correct? ‘If you see Mr Smith, ask him 
when I might find him at home’ (i.e. at Mr Smith’s house). I ask the question 
because I had always understood that home must refer to the subject of the 
sentence or the clause, in this case J. Is this not correct, and if not, when exactly 
may we use the word home, and such phrases as at home, from home, &c.? 

ANSWER. The sentence you give is quite correct. There is no foundation for the 
belief that home can refer only to the home of the person denoted by the subject. 
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Indeed there are some sentences where it could not possibly do so: e.g. A taxi 
will get you home sooner than a bus. 

The position may perhaps be summarized as follows. If only one person is 
involved, then home refers to that person’s home. The person in question may 
be represented by the subject (J am going home, Mr Smith is not at home), by the 
object (as in the sentence given in the preceding paragraph), by the object of a 
preposition (There was a letter waiting for her at home, i.e. at her home), or by no 
actual noun or pronoun in the sentence but by the speaker himself (A// my books 
are at home). Where more than one person is involved it may refer to any of 
them, though the situation or context should make it clear which one is intended. 
For instance, in The teacher sent the children home it is obviously the children’s 
home that is meant, but in The policeman took the lost child home, though it 
probably means the child’s home, it could mean his own (the policeman’s) home. 
When a gentleman takes a young lady home it may be that he escorts her to 
her home (e.g. after a dance) or takes her to Ais home, to introduce her to his 
family. If a person says / have just had a letter from home, or Things at home are 
not too easy just at present he is referring to his own home; but if he asks a friend 
Have you heard from home lately? or How are things at home? it is his friend’s 
home that he means. The situation or the context must always be taken into 
consideration. 


QUESTION. Is there any difference of meaning between ‘I am going to the theatre 
tonight’ and ‘I shall go to the theatre tonight’? I believe it is quite normal English 
to say ‘I am going on my holiday next week/next month, &c.’ Could / shall go 
be substituted in such sentences? 

ANSWER. I shall go (or I shall followed by any other infinitive) is the future tense. 
It denotes a future situation that is thought of as arising either because of the 
intention of the speaker (as in the sentence you quote), or in the natural course 
of events, as J shall be forty on my next birthday. I am going (or I am followed 
by any other present participle) suggests that the arrangement has already been 
made. Because of this difference, two consequences follow. First, where ‘the 
natural course of events’ is concerned, and there can be no question of intention, 
I am+the participle cannot be used. We cannot say J am being forty on my next 
birthday, or 1 am going to be forty. Secondly, where intention is implied the future 
tense is rather less definite than J am-+-the participle, since an intention is often 
somewhat ‘in the air’ and may not be fulfilled: contrast J shall go to Switzerland 
for my holiday next year and I am going to Switzerland for my holiday next year. 
As you remark, it is quite normal English to say J am going on my holiday next 
week. In such a sentence we should not feel it appropriate to substitute J shall go, 
because if the holiday is so near it is something more than a vague notion or 
intention; the presumption is that it is already fixed and arranged for then. 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of the word off-peak in the following phrase: 
. all designed to stimulate travel in the off-peak periods.’? 
ANSWER. ‘Peak period’ is the term used to denote the period when the greatest 
number of people are travelling, and when therefore the trains, buses, &c., are 
very crowded and find it difficult to cope with the crowds. *Off-peak’ periods are 
the other periods, when fewer are travelling. The terms, however, are not 
restricted to transport. They may be used of electricity supplies or of holiday 
resorts. In the former case the peak period is that when there is the heaviest 
demand on current, in the latter when the influx of visitors reaches its height, 
so that the hotels and boarding-houses have difficulty in accommodating them 


QUESTION. Could you please explain for me the phrase ‘dust up their laurels’ in 
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the following quotation? *. . . Miles. Sayers, Spain and the rest had better dust 
up their laurels; here is a new challenger.’. 

ANSWER. Dust up their laurels is a variant of the more usual phrase ‘look to their 
laurels’, i.e. make an effort to maintain their reputation, renown or pre-eminence 
in the face of a formidable challenge. 


QUESTION. In Vol. XIII, No. 1 of E.L.T., I find on p. 6 the following sentence: 
‘English creates, guicker than most things, a common air to breathe.’ Is not 
quicker in this sentence an adverb modifying the verb creates, and should it not 
therefore be more quickly? Or is quicker, in this case, closer connected to English? 
ANSWER. As you State, the word in question is used adverbially, and more quickly 
would perhaps be preferable, but of recent years there has been a tendency to use 
quicker as the comparative degree of the adverb, especially when (as seems to be 
the case here) it is felt to mean sooner rather than ‘at a greater speed’. A much 
earlier example (well over a hundred years ago) is to be found in Washington 
Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle: “Weeds were sure to grow quicker in his field 
than anywhere else.’ Incidentally, one might point out that in your own question 
you use closer as an adverb instead of more closely. 


QUESTION. In the December issue of Coming Events (p. 54) I found the following 
sentence: ‘Visitors should also see “David Copperfield’s Garden ”’, the spot 
where the young David rested before resuming his journey to Kent’. Would it 
make any difference if the definite article before young David were omitted, 
and if so, what would the difference amount to? 

ANSWERS. Parallels to the example you quote are to be found in the titles of 
several biographical works published during the past few years: e.g. The Young 
Melbourne (Lord David Cecil), The Young Winston Churchill (J. Marsh) and 
The Young Elizabe* (J. and F. Letton). In each case the explanation is the same: 
the article is used to distinguish more definitely the early part of a life which we 
normally think of in its entirety, extending over a much longer period. The 
novel David Copperfield takes us up to the manhood of its hero, so we can think 
of David as he is depicted when he was a child, when he was a youth, when he 
was in his early manhood, and finally after he was married—in fact, several 
David Copperfields. The indicates a particular one of these. 

The adjective without the article would not have this distinguishing function; 
it would merely indicate that the person in question was young, but would not 
isolate this particular aspect from the rest of his life. Examples are to be found 
in the title of Van Druten’s play Young Woodley and in David Copperfield itself, 
where, in Chapter VI, Steerforth exclaims, ‘I say, young Copperfield, you’re 
going it!’ 

Young David Copperfield could, of course, also mean ‘David Copperfield, 
Junior’, to distinguish him from his father, whose name was also David. 


QUESTION. How is it that, while we must speak of ‘the most laborious of my boys’, 
and ‘the most industrious boy in the form’, we can say ‘The East End is the 
poorest district of (or in) London’? 

ANSWER. In your first sentence the boy in question is one from amongst several; 
therefore we must use of, just as we should say ‘the biggest of the three’, ‘the 
eldest of his sons’, &c. In the second sentence the form is thought of as a cor- 
porate body in which each of the boys has a place, so we ask a schoolboy which 
form he is in, or say that he is the most industrious boy in the form, just as we 
should speak of ‘the most skilful player in the team’. After member, however, 
we should have to use of, since a member is an individual part of a larger whole. 
A district may be thought of either as a locality on its own and complete in itself, 
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but situated within a larger area, in which case we should use in (just as we should 
say ‘Verona is a town in Italy’), or merely as a sub-division of the larger area, 
in which case of will be used. 


QUESTION. The word chipolata (pl. -s) is recorded in Daniel Jones’s An English 
Pronouncing Dictionary but | cannot find it in any of the ordinary dictionaries. 
Would you kindly explain what it means? Again, in the Observer (August 31, 
1958) I read, ‘Visiting do-gooders from international bodies lead us to believe 
that the East is dirty. . . .. What is a ‘do-gooder’? That is another word that does 
not appear to be recorded in any of the dictionaries. 

ANSWER. It is rather surprising to find that chipolata is not in any of the ordinary 
dictionaries. It is the name given to a kind of sausage mildly flavoured with 
herbs or spices. A “do-gooder’ means, presumably, someone who is zealous to 
improve people or conditions, i.e. to do good to them. It is not a normal English 
word, and was probably made up by the writer of the article. In its context it 
seems to have a slightly disparaging ring about it, suggestive of an attitude of 
superiority, patronage or condescension on the part of the person so described. 


QUESTION. How can I explain the singular article before few in the expression 
a few quiet days, when the noun that follows is a plural? 

ANSWER. In so far as a few always implies more than one, it is, of course, notionally 
plural, which would account for the plural noun. The singular article is of quite 
Jong standing (it goes back to at least the thirteenth century) and possibly 
originated because the number was thought of collectively, as a single group. 
We might draw a parallel with a dozen eggs, a hundred young pigs, where we also 
have the singular article and the plural noun. A dozen and a hundred, of course, 
denote definite numbers, whereas a few denotes a small unspecified number. 
Historically the two cases are not really parallel, since dozen and hundred were 
both originally followed by of (a dozen of eggs), whereas few never was, but the 
constructions are, for all practical purposes, parallel today. 


QUESTION. In “The Question Box’ in Vol. XIII, No. 1 (first question) it is stated 
that the word no cannot be used adverbially before adjectives of the positive 
degree except in the case of no different. But what of St. Paul’s statement “I am a 
citizen of no mean city’? Surely no is not adjectival, qualifying city. The more | 
examine it the more | feel that it is completely adverbial, and modifies mean. 
Indeed, there seem many such examples: “This is no uncommon practice’, ‘no 
unlikely event’, ‘no unexpected development’. Is this a correct surmise, or is 
there a grammatical classification which sets these cases apart? 

ANSWER. Your contention presumably is that mo reverses the meaning of the 
adjective, not of the noun, and that therefore it must be adverbial; but I do not 
find this view very convincing. In such expressions as no mean city, no light task, 
no uncommon occurrence, in no small measure, &c., it would seem that the adjective 
and the noun are to be taken together as a kind of compound noun expressing a 
single notion, in just the same way as the noun and its prepositional adjunct make 
a compound, the whole of which is qualified by the adjective no, in sentences like 
‘He is no friend of mine’, ‘This is no job for an amateur’, “This is no climate for 
an invalid’. In certain cases the approximate meaning of the noun and the 
adjective together could be conveyed by another simple noun: e.g. ‘It was no 
unexpected occurrence’—‘It was no surprise’. And in the sentence Jt was no 
mere coincidence the word no could not possibly be adverbial, for the sentence 
obviously means that it was not a coincidence, whereas to make no modify mere 
would mean that it was coincidence, but not a mere one. This would clearly be 
nonsense. 
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QUESTION. In E.L.T. XIII, No. 1, p. 13, there occurs the sentence ‘It is worth 
emphasizing the importance of analogy in language learning’. Both H. W. Fowler 
and Margaret Nicholson, in her Fowler’s Dictionary Brought up to Date, dis- 
approve of this use of worth. According to these writers we should say either 
‘The importance is worth emphasizing’ or ‘It is worth while emphasizing the 
importance’. Yet I have found the so-called ‘wrong’ construction in Jespersen’s 
Essentials as well as in his Philosophy of Grammar, and also in The Listener. 
What are your views? 

ANSWER. The construction is also condemned by Treble and Vallins in their 
A.B.C. of English Usage, but their arguments against it, like those of Fowler and 
Margaret Nicholson, are based on logic rather than usage, and seem rather 
pedantic. The fact that it is widely used by good writers and speakers would seem 
to justify it, even if it does defy strict grammatical analysis. 


QUESTION. Which spelling is preferable at the end of a verb, -ise or -ize? 

ANSWER. There is no consistency amongst English writers, though the small 
volume Rules for Compositors and Readers, issued by the Oxford University 
Press, contains a long list of the verbs most frequently used, with recommended 
spellings. The ‘rule’ is a very complicated one, depending on etymology, which 
the average writer cannot be expected to know, and, as G. H. Vallins remarks 
in his book Good English: How to Write It, ‘the ordinary man does not care a 
brass farthing, and uses -ise for them all.’ Some (e.g. advertise, compromise) 
must have -ise, and in view of this there is something to be said for following the 
example of Vallins’s ‘ordinary man’ and writing them all with -ise. Otherwise 
take the spelling of the Oxford Dictionary as a guide. 


QUESTION. Should ! use ‘period’ or ‘full stop’ when giving a dictation? And 
‘quotation marks’ or ‘inverted commas’? In the case of these latter, should both 
pairs be placed above the words they enclose, or should the second pair go just 
below? 

ANSWER. An English teacher would always say ‘full stop’. It is doubtful whether 
the word period would be known to an English schoolboy or schoolgirl in this 
sense. ‘Quotation marks’ or ‘inverted commas’ seem equally satisfactory, though 
most English teachers call them by the latter name. (Incidentally it might be 
noted that only the first pair is inverted; the second pair are the right way up.) 
Both pairs are placed above the words they enclose. 


QUESTION. I cannot make out the work that the preparatory word if (complement) 
does in the sentence ‘Have you seen it snow?’. Am | right in calling it an idiomatic 
intrusive word? 

ANSWER. In the first place, it is not really correct to call it a complement; it is a 
subject, in this case forming part of an ‘accusative with infinitive’ construction 
used as the object of the perfect tense have seen. (Cf. “Have you seen him run?’). 
Nor is it really intrusive. There is no accepted name for it, but it might be called 
a formal subject. It is very common in statements and questions regarding the 
weather or atmospheric conditions: e.g. ‘It is raining’, ‘It is very cold today’, 


‘It snowed all day’, ‘It is very sultry, isn’t it?’. 


QUESTION. I have read in a newspaper, “The dinner should have taken place last 
night.’ Would it not be better to say ‘was to have taken place’? 

ANSWER. The two are equally acceptable, though perhaps ‘was to have taken 
place’ suggests more definitely an arrangement that did not materialize. Should 
have sometimes suggests uncertainty rather than a definite negative: e.g. “When 
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does your cousin arrive in England?’—‘He should have arrived last night’ 
(implying ‘but I don’t know whether he did or not’). The context, however, 
will usually make clear the meaning that is intended. 


QUESTION. Which form is better, Thomas Becket or Thomas a Becket? Where 
is Becket situated? 

ANSWER. Thomas a Becket is the more usual, though if the surname alone is 
used, then merely Becket (e.g. the shrine of Thomas a Becket, but the murder of 
Becket). Becket (or Beckett) is still found as an English surname. There is a 
place by the name of Becket in both Devon and Berkshire, and the surname may 
be derived from these, but P. H. Reaney (A Dictionary of British Surnames, 
Routledge, 1958), thinks it more likely that it is a diminutive of the Old French 
bec, and means ‘a little beak, or mouth’, or else that it means ‘at the beck head’ 
(i.e. at the head of the stream). 


QUESTION. What is the reference in ‘pouch on side’, in Jaques’s well-known 
comparison of the world to a stage in As You Like It? 

ANSWER. The sixth age of man is described as ‘the lean and slippered pantaloon’. 
The old pantomime character of Pantaloon always wore slippers and spectacles, 
and had a pouch (i.e. a small bag) hanging at his side, presumably to carry small 
articles of property in. 


QUESTION. (a) I have read in a book (printed in Spain) ‘Since when do you read 
English newspapers?’. Is this correct, or should it be ‘Since when have you read 
English newspapers?’ (b) Grammar books generally say that since is used with 
the present perfect, but quite often I have found it used with the simple past 
tense, e.g. ‘It is a long time since I saw him’. Palmer, in his Grammar of English 
Words (p. 183) says, ‘Note the use of the perfect tenses’, and then gives examples 
with the past, e.g. ‘How long is it since you were in London?’ 

ANSWER. (a) Since when have you read is the correct form.(b) You have mis- 
understood the rule regarding the use of the perfect. It is the main clause, or the 
verb upon which since depends, that must have the perfect tense; since itself is 
followed by something denoting a definite point of time in the past (e.g. “I have 
not seen him since then/since last Christmas/since the end of the war’). If it is 
a clause that is used for this purpose, then the verb must be in the past tense: 
‘I have not seen him since we were at school together/since he retired from 
business/since he removed to Norwich’. 

There are, however, two exceptions to these rules. (i) When the main clause is 
concerned with the length of time from the point in the past up to the time of 
speaking (i.e. the present ‘sum’ of it) then the present tense, and not the perfect, 
is used in this clause. Your own two sentences illustrate this. Another example is 
‘It is almost fourteen years since the war ended’. (ii) When the point in the past 
from which we reckon is the beginning of something that has been going on 
continuously ever since, and is still going on, then the perfect tense can be used 
after since: e.g. “Since I have been at this school we have had three different 
headmasters’. We could not say ‘since I was at this school’, for that would imply 
that I am no longer there; but it would, of course, be possible to say ‘since | 
came to this school’. Similarly we have ‘Since I have been ill my son has visited 
me every day’, implying that I am still ill, that the daily visits started at the 
beginning of my illness and have continued ever since, as against ‘Since I was ill 
my son has visited me every day’, where the implication is that I am no longer ill, 
and that the daily visits started from the time of my recovery. 
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HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. H. Jarrett. 160 pages. Collins 
Comet Books. 1958. 2s. 6d. 


Part I: Grammar; Part Il: The Choice of Words; Part Ill: The Practice of 
Writing—Letters, Summaries and Reports, Essays and Articles comprise the 
main parts of this little book. In Part | Time and Tense receive thorough treatment 
and provide useful help to all who wish to use English correctly; the rest of Part 
1—Sentence Structure and “Stops’—is much less helpful. The remainder cf the 
book is instructive, somewhat conventional, and written no doubt for those whose 
mother tongue is English. 


ENGLISH COMPREHENSION EXERCISES. R. Tong. 83 pages. 
Cassell & Co. 1958. 5s. 


This collection of reading passages and comprehension exercises contains 
Description, Narration, Exposition and Argument, Recollection and Reflection, 
and Poetry: thirty-one passages of prose and five of poetry. These are selected 
for use in classes working for School Certificate, the majority of the passages 
having an African context. The book would therefore have special value in 
Africa; it would also have value, though nat the same value, in schools outside 
Africa, especially in Great Britain, even though some of the passages are not 
exceptionally well written. 

The questions on each passage are mostly of the usual kind: ‘Explain the mean- 


ing of the following words’, “Form nouns from. . .”; “Suggest a fitle . . .”; “Give 
synonyms or antonyms for . . .”; ‘Suggest three adjectives for . . .”. These are 


merely ‘drill’ exercises; the other questions usually make an attempt to clarify 
understanding and stimulate the imagination; but for African secondary school 
pypils much more needs doing to foster a deeper understanding and sympathy 
for the life that is presented in these extracts, and a more precise appreciation 
of the language used. 


A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. V. H. Collins. 
256 pages. Longmans Green. 1958. 12s. 6d. 


Mr Collins’s first book of English idioms was reviewed in this publication, 
Vol. XII No. 4. This second book has the same lay-out, mode of presentation, 
and aims; it provides us with explanations, sources, and comments on 1,000 
idioms; and for ease of reference these are all listed on pages 1 to 27 and in an 
index of eleven pages in the alphabetical order of the significant word or words 
in each idiom. 

This is a most useful book of reference, and no English library should be 
without it; furthermore, every teacher of English as a foreign language should 
have a copy; but one emphatic warning is needed: these idioms must not be used 
indiscriminately, and some of those not classified as “Colloquial’ or ‘Slang’ 
cannot be used in certain contexts, particularly in rather formal contexts. For 
instance, ‘in two two’s’ is not marked ‘C’, nor is ‘to wear the breeches’, ‘to be 
up a tree’, ‘I wouldn’t touch him with a barge pole’, ‘to be all there’—to pick a 
few only out of the last seventy idioms. This warning must be given because 
many adults, learning English, like to lard their conversational dish with current 
or near-current idioms, often with curious and unexpected results. This book, 
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therefore, is safe only in the hands of someone with English as his mother tongue. 
Others should consult the nearest English-speaking person to make sure that 
usage of an idiom is acceptable. With idioms usage is often the prime factor. 


MODERN TEACHING IN AFRICAN SCHOOLS. J. C. Gagg, 
192 pages. Evans Bros. 1958. 10s. 6d. 


This is a most unusual book. For one thing, it begins with “The Future of 
Teaching’ and ends with the words ‘In a school where they (good teaching and 
enjoyable learning) exist, the children are members of a community— of the finest 
kind’. For another thing, it presents a picture of sound up-to-date teaching 
looked at with the keen eye of common-sense, but not the supposed common- 
sense which says to so many young teachers in their first school: “Get down to 
brass-tacks and forget all that you have been told. Just knock in tables, spelling, 
and such like, and you'll be all right!’. This book is in the van of the attack on 
dullness; it is based on the sound practical view that teaching, if it is to be 
effective, must be lively, active and enjoyable. 

Part One deals with children: ‘What are children really like?’; with teaching: 
‘What is good teaching?’, and with a new looking forward to real education: 
‘What are you going to do about it?’, and with ‘Some practical ideas’. 

Part Two deals with ‘Helping Children to Speak .. . to Read... to Write... 
and helping Children with Arithmetic’. Four chapters on helping children! 
This is a pointer to the real education that will shortly be with us—at last! 
With the proviso, of course, that teachers all over the world will buy this book 
and try out many of the wise ideas it describes so simply and clearly; the use 
and application of these ideas in the classroom are not impossible, and certainly 
not difficult in African schools. 

Part Three covers “The subject called Geography . . . called History . . . called 
Nature Study’, “Music, Art, Handwork’ and ‘other Subjects’. And there is a 
Postscript: “One Hundred Questions for You.’ The ground is well covered; and 
it has been laid out in detail here for a very good reason. Though there is not 
very much which specifically deals with language teaching, yet the whole of 
the language learner’s education is an integral part of his language learning. Tc 
think of language learning as a separate skill unconnected with the pupil’s othe: 
skills, and his mental effort as apart from his mastery of all the other subjects 
in the school curriculum, and apart from all his conscious experience, is to be 
completely misguided. This book enables us to see the life of the children as a 
very active and often enjoyable process. Language teachers should be aware of 
this energetic life and aware of the part that their language teaching can play in 
it—and this goes for language teachers not only in Africa but everywhere, though 
there are still too few countries whose teachers and educationists have the wisdom 
to recognize what is wise. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
Jean O. Judd. 127 pages. Harrap. 1958. 8s. 6d. 


This book presents forty-three conversations in modern colloquial English that 
might well take place in various commonly encountered situations. The English 
of these conversations is authentic and natural but happily free from idioms that 
are likely soon to become dated. The conversations are short enough for the 
material of each one to be quickly learned, yet each conversation is full enough 
to cover a certain type of situation convincingly. 

The author neither simplifies the language of real life nor does she fall into the 
error (so often exhibited in books of this kind) of overloading the dialogue with 
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(oo broad a collection of expressions that might belong to a particular situation. 
With considerable skill she fills a short conversation with useful material that is 
natural in its context. 

Words and phrases of any difficulty are glossed in French, German, Spanish 
ind Italian. It is undoubtedly a pity that so useful a book gives no assistance to 
the student who does not know any of these four languages. There are many 
students from Asia and Africa to whom this book would be valuable who might 
be deterred from buying it because so much space is devoted to assisting the 
Luropean student. Definitions or alternative renderings in simple English would 
increase the book’s appeal to these students. 

In her preface the author, an experienced and evidently skilful teacher, 
explains how use may be best made of the book either in class or by the private 
student. Recordings of the conversations—of particular value to the private 
student or the class working overseas—are obtainable on magnetic tapes and 
long-playing records. 


WALL SHEETS. Helen Coppen. 44 pages. National Committee for 
Visual Aids in Education, London. 1957. (Reprinted from Visual 
Education, Oct. 1957.) Is. 6d. 


lhis is a practical handbook, as the author says. It discusses the choice, making, 
protection, and storing of wall charts and pictures (excluding the ‘pin-ups’ 
found in nursery and infant schools), and also ways of using them in the class- 
room. We are told in an appendix where the materials (inks, papers, brushes, 
&c.) can be obtained, and how much they cost in August 1957. There is a short 
bibliography. 

Teachers who like to help themselves will find here invaluable and clearly 
worded guidance and many stimulating suggestions. Wall pictures are, in general, 
not enough used in language-teaching. Ideally, they should be produced to go with 
a textbook course, but there will always be a place for good, clear, supplementary 
pictures, and many courses are not provided with wall pictures at all. Many 
teachers thus have the chance of making their own pictures, to suit local and 
particular needs. They will find Mrs Coppen’s booklet a great help. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. J. Stewart Crichton. 31 pages. Nelson. 
1954. 3s. 6d. BLACKBOARD WORK. H. G. Ramshaw. 60 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 1955. 5s. 


Unfortunately I’m no good at all at drawing.’ How often one hears this said by 
teachers who admit how useful it is to be able to draw intelligibly on the black- 
board. Few of us are endowed with the graphic wit and dexterity of a Fougasse 
or a David Langdon, famous cartoonists who can convince and instruct by means 
of a few deftly placed lines. The marks we ineptly make, whether on the black- 
board or on paper, add up to very much less. But if there is one thing that holds 
children’s admiring attention, it is a blackboard sketch created before their eyes. 
[hey are easy-going critics, whose imaginations fill ina lot. That gives us a chance. 

The main thing is observation and practice, and these two books offer us, 
admittedly in a static form, something to observe. 

Blackboard Drawing shows how basic shapes (circle, square, oblong, &c.) 
can be arranged and built up into birds and animals, fish and flowers, and how 
matchstick people can be made to walk, run, kick, catch, throw, signal, and 
climb. There are clowns and teddy-bears, policemen and nurses, perambulatots, 
castles, engines, caravans—a miscellany of what one might need to illustrate a 
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story. They are not all easy to draw, but the stages of the drawing are for most 
of them clearly shown. 

There is little or no text in Blackboard Drawing, which consists of illustrations. 
Blackboard Work has a lot of text, and detailed advice is given on the mastery 
of basic shapes and lines, as well as on the building up of objects, animals, people, 
and action scenes from them. There are short sections on the use of the black- 
board in the teaching of various subjects, including languages. 

Advice and illustration are of little use, of course, unless the teacher who 
‘can’t draw’ practises. Some of the practice may be done on paper at home, but 
there must be blackboard practice also, as H. G. Ramshaw says more than once. 
Practice makes perfect, and the reward is a keener class. Both these books can 
usefully guide such practice, and every teacher should study them who wishes 
to develop blackboard skill. 


AURAL AIDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Peter Strevens. 
44 pages. Published for the British Council by Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1958. 3s. 


Mr. Strevens, an experienced language teacher with an expert knowledge of 
audio-electrical equipment, has written an admirable booklet which deserves 
the widest possible circulation. It is concise yet remarkably comprehensive. As an 
experienced teacher the author sees very clearly what the most useful functions 
are that the gramophone, the tape-recorder, the radio, and the sound film may 
perform. As an expert on equipment he knows what suitable instruments are 
available, how to choose between them, how to buy them, and how to look after 
them. He very wisely assumes that his readers share none of his technical 
knowledge and gives simple but adequate explanations of how these instruments 
work and what is involved in keeping them in a state of efficiency. 

This booklet will be of special value to purchasers and users of equipment in 
hot humid places remote from the manufacturers. There is an excellent 
exposition of how the proper ‘tropicalisation’ of equipment should be carried out. 
The purchaser is warned against certain types of component and told how to 
specify suitable components with the right forms of protection against humidity 
and heat. He is advised what spares to order and the importance is explained 
of obtaining a circuit diagram and component-list to make repairs and upkeep 
straightforward. Three shillings spent on this booklet may well save a buyer 
many pounds and save expensive equipment from rotting in disrepair. 

It is, however, a pity that space was not found for a paragraph of advice on 
the care and storage in the tropics of short-playing records, which warp very 
readily and are sometimes damaged by mould. (The reviewer recommends 
storing them flat between sheets of glass.) 

The booklet ends with a full and valuable catalogue of records suitable for 
use in teaching English overseas. 


DRAFT SYLLABUS IN ENGLISH FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. C. S. Bhandari. 46 pages. Government Central 
Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad, U.P., India. GRADED READING 
DRILLS FOR BEGINNERS. R. Mackin. 89 pages. East Pakistan 
School Text-book Board. Dacca. Rs. 1/4/-. 

The Draft Syllabus is intended for the first three years of English (Junior High 

School Classes VI, VII and VIII), and, as its title implies, it is intended to be 

tried out in these classes. It consists of a careful, detailed grading of the elementary 
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stages of English. Each page of this language grading is divided into three parts. 
In the first, the numbered teaching point appears; in the second, one or two 
examples of its use in context; in the third, brief instructions about its teaching. 
For example, on page 18 we find: 


84. Every (Temporal) I get up at 8 Begin to be practised 
(Habitual Present). o'clock every day. with work, — school, 


I begin my work lessons and class. 

at 5 every day. 

My school begins 

at 10 every day. 
At the end of the graded teaching points for each year there are suggestions for 
Oral Work, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Poetry and Vocabulary. 

Certain objections have been made to this type of syllabus—that it is too 
detailed, too rigid; that it makes the teaching wooden; that it hampers the well- 
qualified teacher. It is also possible to question some of the details of this 
particular syllabus. Is it wise, for instance, to defer questions till after the fortieth 
item? Can the indifferent teacher be expected to hold out so long when he and 
the class can use no English but simple statements? What is the purpose of the 
Grammar sections, when the pupil is learning to use the grammar of English 
through his graded lessons? Why poetry at this early stage? 

We do not propose to dwell on these criticisms. Syllabuses are of many kinds. 
Some contain too little, some too much. Some are bad, others are good. The fact 
remains that if this syllabus is followed faithfully by the teachers for whom it is 
written their pupils will receive a valuable grounding in the essentials of English 
structure, so far as morphology and syntax are concerned. (There is no direct 
reference to phonology in this syllabus. Perhaps the teachers already have some 
help in this matter.) 

The Graded Reauing Drills are presumably intended for sehools in East 
Pakistan. They follow a carefully graded syllabus of the same type as Prof. 
Bhandari’s, and their object is to lead the beginner from speaking the graded 
language to reading it. The author evidently has two things in mind. First, the 
importance of learning the parts of a language orally before they are read or 
written. Secondly, the need to proceed systematically from oral work to reading. 
These are two essential principles of language teaching and Mr Mackin has done 
well to provide this additional help for schools. 

Towards the end of the book there appear a number of English nursery rhymes, 
for oral practice and later reading. One is tempted to suppose that the content 
of some of the rhymes is pretty remote from East Pakistan. However, they have a 
certain rhythmic quality and it may be that their appeal is universal. 

Next come Pronunciation and Spelling exercises, containing a list of the main 
segmental phonemes of English (British R.P.), and their various spellings. 
This section is likely to be particularly helpful to teachers and their pupils. 

Finally, there is a sensible and practical vocabulary list. 

In general, this book seems to be eminently helpful and easy to follow, and 
pupils in East Pakistan will acquire a valuable foundation for speaking and 
reading English if their teachers use it and the syllabus on which it is based. 


ENGLISH INTONATION: ITS FORM AND FUNCTION. 
Maria Schubiger. 112 pages. M. Niemeyer. Tiibingen. 1958. 
Dm. 10. 


This is a well-written and scholarly book which all serious students of the subject, 
and these include all serious students of English, should get hold of and work 
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through with care. It is not the ‘comprehensive survey’ which Dr Schubiger says 
she aimed at giving, but it does cover a great deal of ground without wasting 
words, and its appeal is to learner as well as to linguist. 

Schubiger has based her analysis on observation of ‘Educated Southern 
English’, which she rightly says is disseminated far and wide by the B.B.C. 
The sense-groups into which she divides utterances correspond to tone-groups, 
employing a variety of tone-patterns. Your reviewer would question, however, 
whether ‘what characterizes a tone-pattern is above all the intonation of the last 
fully stressed syllable’ (p. 9): this seems an over-simplification, especially when 
we consider patterns such as that in “Don’t you under stand and ~ Where in the 
“world have you been. \t is also doubtful whether (38) intonation’s ‘main function 
is to give voice to the speaker’s attitude’. This is one of its functions, but that of 
‘tonetic stress’, which is ‘largely of an intellectual nature’ (78), can hardly be { 
less important. 

Objection might be raised also to a number of smaller points: for example, 
that pauses are marked by punctuation (3, note 1), that “the head and body of a 
tone-group necessarily form a descending scale (15), and that exclamations are 
always emphatic (56). It is uncertain whether stress itself can be said to ‘engender’ 
a modification of the tone-pattern. Descriptions of the attitudes which some 
intonations are said to express are inevitably subjective, though one can generally 
hear, of course, what one has been told is there to be heard. Words like ‘some- 
times’ and ‘occasionally’, referring to frequency of usage, are also based on 
personal impressions. As for ‘important’ words (26, 80, 84), said to be marked 
by intonation in various ways, how many words in most utterances are un- 
important? Certainly not the allegedly empty form-words (80). 

Part One deals with ‘Intonation Proper’, and illustrates the terms nucleus, 
head, tail, &c. Each sub-section contains a number of practice sentences, and 
useful advice is given on how to teach the glides, among them the rise-fall and 
the rise-fall-rise, though the author admits that “English can very well be spoken 
correctly and naturally without the latter’ (21). There is a very good section on 
statements of various kinds, and commands, exclamations, questions and 
enumerations are also well covered. The greatest originality of the book, however, 
lies in Part Two, ‘Intonation Conditioned by Sentence-Stress’. Whether Schubige: 
is right or wrong when she says that variations of the kind seen in Are you 
happy and Are ~you happy are a matter of stress, it can hardly be doubted that 
‘it is not so much the stress as the concomitant intonation that is responsible for 
the acoustic impression made upon the listener’ (77). And whether or not she is 
right in saying that ‘the tone-patterns which make up a sequence are combined 
in such a way as to form as near as possible a replica of the simple pattern that 
would be used if the sentence were not divided’ (86), this remark and the examples 
that follow shed light on the way English sentences are built. There are interesting 
and helpful paragraphs, too, on intonation and grammar. 

The study of English intonation has still some way to go, and writers on the 
subject differ on many points and use some technical terms in different ways, 
though they have much also in common. Schubiger’s book advances the study 
and is an impcrtant contribution. Students of English need not be afraid of it 
because, like other books on intonation, it is partiy controversial. The examples 
are nearly all good examples of usage, and what is said about them is usually 
unexceptionable and often penetrating. 

There is a fairly full bibliography. Two 33} r.p.m. gramophone records, spoken 
by P. A. D. MacCarthy, illustrate the tone-patterns themselves, and are obtainable 
from the publisher or (in Britain) from Blackwell, Oxford, or Heffer, Cambridge. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO COLLOQUIAL IDIOM. W. J. Ball. 
259 pages. Longmans. 1959. 6s. 


Mr Ball’s former book, Conversational English (1953) is well known as a scholarly 
yet readable treatment of the subject. It discusses the differences in vocabulary 
and syntax between written and spoken English and the relation of this to 
national character. In the concluding chapter he gives suggestions for teachers. 
In the present volume he presents some 1,500 idioms classified under 79 headings, 
together with Exercises appended to each group. 

This Practical Guide will undoubtedly prove extremely useful both to the 
teacher and student; moreover, it may turn out to be the embryo of a future 
volume which will be an essential occupant of every linguistician’s bookshelf. 
lhe remarks below are not to be taken as derogatory criticisms but as suggestions 
for future elaboration and improvement. 

Colloquialisms are not a luxury, a mere show-off, for the foreign learner, but 
a necessary instrument for the conversion of speech into behaviour: they induce 
that relaxed atmosphere which is essential for that personal and emotional 
relationship of which words form only a part. They ‘defrost’: indeed, a reversion 
to non-colloquial and literary language is one of the commonest techniques for 
extending ‘the frozen mitt’ to the aggressively friendly person. 

The difficulty of the foreign learner is to select those colloquialisms which are 
(1) suited to his stage of linguistic mastery, and (2) express no less and no more 
than the emotional intensity required. The colloquialism is in a sense a shibboleth. 
Extreme slanginess in one who does not speak the language fluently or correctly 
awakens in the listener the same resentment as does the uniform or school tie to 
which a wearer is not entitled. There are those idioms which may be used by any 
speaker in any conversational context, others which may be used by any moder- 
ately accomplished speaker, and a third category which the foreigner will 
doubtless need to understand but should never use unless, indeed, his English is 
flawless. Mr. Ball gives a warning in a few of these cases, e.g. “What’s he after?, 
Chew the fat, Go to pot, It gives me the willies’; but this book would be far more 
useful if every idiom had a raised 1, *, or * affixed to it indicating its status: 

Tell a tall story * 

Pull his leg ? 

Have him on 3 

Stuff and nonsense ! 

A cock and bull story * 
., my foot! % 

Similarly where the idiom is expressive of emotion, the learner needs some 
indication of the degree of intensity: Cut up rough (1), Go up in the air (2), 
Go off the deep end (3), It makes my blood boil (4). ... 

In any classification, the more numerous the headings and the finer the analysis, 
the better. Collating this book with Mr Ball’s former volume we find a number 
of headings which might with advantage be added: Apology, Approval/dis- 
approval, Comforters, Contempt, Emphasizers, Failure/success, Gratitude and 
Thanks, ILl/healthy, Promise/oath, Neutral replies (Is that so, &c.), Permission/ 
forbidding, Refusal/acceptance, Vague terms (What d’ye call it?, Gimmick, &c.). 

Some of the headings in the present list might well be split, e.g. Like (Persons)/ 
Like (Things). ‘Events’ is no better as a heading than ‘Objects’: it might become 
\nticipation/certainty. 

The Exercises are not wholly satisfactory. Some of them are, even to an 
English-knowing reader, rather difficult: e.g. ‘Explain, “‘He feels he is in a rut,” 


“He has had it in for me” ’: translation would be easy, but explanation in 
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non-colloquial English is far harder. One needs to distinguish the Exercise 
(Drill) and the Test. The learner would, we feel, prefer the Drill, e.g. Numbered 
Completion exercises, the numbers referring to numbered idioms in the preceding 
text: ‘Read the exercise finding the answers; then read filling in from memory’: 
Now that he is (head man‘) he remembers many (old grievances to be 
revenged.’) 
I have just had a (serious quarrel®) with Tom 


4. top dog; . . . 7. old scores to wipe out; ... 
9. dreadful row. 


If the Exercises were in smaller type it would make the volume easier for use 
as a reference book—and it would make it possible to have more exercises: 
there can never be too many. 

This is a book with a future. 


ENGLISH SENTENCE PATTERNS and ENGLISH PATTERN 
PRACTICES. Robert Lado and Charles C. Fries. 324 pages and 
338 pages. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Revised 
editions, 1958. Each $2.50. 


Professor Charles C. Fries is world-famous as the creator of the English Language 
Institute at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of which he is now the Consultant, Dr Robert 
Lado being the Director. English Sentence Patterns and English Pattern Practices 
are two of the products of the controlled co-operative experiments that have 
been carried out at the Institute since it was started in 1941. These two publica- 
tions, with English Pronunciation and Lessons in Vocabulary, make up the 
Institute’s Intensive Course in English—an immense and invaluable contribution 
to English language teaching. 

English Sentence Patterns forms the basis of the Ann Arbor Intensive Course 
and is itself an application of the principles and methods of analysis explained in 
Fries’s The Structure of American English. \t presents sentence patterns in a 
series of graded lessons, on the assumption that language learning consists not 
in learning about the language but in developing a new set of habits—habits 
which must first be formed orally. While studying this book for review, I have 
simultaneously been classifying mistakes made in written compositions by 


students from many countries from Indo-China to Peru. The great majority of 


the very numerous mistakes I found in the compositions were precisely those 
which could have been avoided if the writers had acquired the new set of habits 
that English Sentence Patterns was designed to establish. For example, in the 
compositions I found the error “Never I drink coffee’. In Lesson Two of this 
book I find “You/NEVER/drink coffee’ given as the model for a drill. I could 
give scores of similar examples. 

That does not mean, however, tnat if only students could perform all the 


exercises in the 324 pages of this book they would have a faultless command of 


English or a real feeling for the language. This book is so important and is likely 
to have such an influence that it is necessary to warn teachers against allowing it 
to disturb their sense of proportion. There are many factors in learning a language, 
and ultimate mastery may depend on keeping all of these factors in balance. 
Users of this book should also note that it was compiled with a comparison with 
Spanish constantly in mind. This explains why in Lesson One the student is 
told to use a part of BE, not HAVE, in such expressions as ‘John is right’, the 
Spanish equivalent being literally translated as ‘John has right’. On the other 
hand, the book opens with the example * THE LESSON IS INTERESTING’, 
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in which the pattern is exactly the same as in Spanish but of which the very first 
word would give trouble to speakers of Slavonic or Oriental languages. No one 
would be more emphatic on this point than the authors themselves, who have 
done so much to convince us that language-teaching materials must be adapted 
to the structure of the pupil’s mother-tongue. As it happens, it would not be 
difficult to adapt English Sentence Patterns for pupils speaking languages other 
than Spanish. Much of it is potentially (if not actually, in its present form) as 
useful for Indo-China as it is for Peru, and many of the mistakes I found from 
Indo-China had their counterpart in preventive drills in the Patterns. 

Of the wealth of matter in the Patterns, only a few samples can be given here. 
| was particularly struck by the examples showing CAN, MAY, MIGHT, 
MUST, SHOULD at work (p. 96) in contexts that were much clearer than any 
so-called rules could be; by the examples of the ‘separated pattern’ (“He CALLED 
her UP’, ‘He LOOKED it UP in the dictionary’) contrasted with the ‘no- 
separated pattern’ (“They CALLED FOR him’, ‘He LOOKED OUT FOR 
them’); by the sensible and sound advice on how to use certain tenses, and by 
the prudent avoidance of statements pretending to explain how the tenses 
operate; by the useful exercises on ‘IF clauses’; and by the variety of exercises 
on combining two simple patterns to form a more complex one. Stubborn 
opponents of pattern practice would find in this book any number of ideas for 
their own teaching, if they cared to consult it. 

Yet the Patterns are open to (and deserve) critical discussion. Rival schools 
of American linguistics would, I understand, criticize them in linguistic terms 
quite incomprehensible to ordinary teachers of English. It is as one of the 
latter that I am now writing. I notice that what I have always called a ‘noun’ is 
called in the Patterns a ‘Class 1 word’; a ‘verb’, a “Class 2 word’; an ‘adjective’ 
a ‘Class 3 word’. I know that Professor Fries would deny that a ‘Class 1 word’ 
and a ‘noun’ are identical, and I think I follow his argument—though from the 
examples in the Patterns some readers might wonder where the distinction lies. 
However, I accepted “Class 1 word’, &c., as part of the game—until I came to 
‘BE+the -ED/-EN form of a Class 2 word’ and did what most teachers of English 
would do: I unconsciously translated this into traditional terms and realized it 
stood for ‘the Passive’. Now, to me ‘BE -+-the -ED/-EN form of a Class 2 word’ 
is an analysis of a superficial aspect of the matter—an aspect of the form rather 
than the function. The term ‘passive’, if we remember its etymology (and why 
shouldn’t we?), goes more to the heart of the matter and reminds us of why we 
use this ‘pattern’ at all. Indeed, the authors’ preoccupation with the form rather 
than the function may be responsible for the poor examples of the passive 
found in the Pattern Practices—e.g. “Meat is being eaten by him now’. There is a 
fundamental weakness here. Preoccupation with structure and with mechanical 
processes may distract our attention from such elementary yet vital factors as 
what we say and want to say in real life. In what circumstances, for instance, 
would native speakers of English say “The feet are here’ or ‘She was a pleased 
woman’? In reply, the authors might well point to this very significant passage 
from the Preface to Pattern Practices: ‘ .. . the highest purpose of PATTERN 
PRACTICE: TO REDUCE TO HABIT WHAT RIGHTFULLY BELONGS 
TO HABIT IN THE NEW LANGUAGE, so that the mind and the personality 
may be freed to dwell. . . on the meaning of the communication rather than the 
mechanics of the grammar.’ 

In those words, Dr Lado has said something of the greatest importance. 
The capital letters in that quotation are his: I would like to put the second half of 
that quotation in capital letters instead, if only because fhat is the point teachers 
are more likely to forget. 
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The Pattern Practices (338 pages and 15 charts) consist of exercises, again oral, 
based on the Sentence Patterns; and again, here is a wealth of material produced 
by team-work and tested by classroom experience. By the use of the charts, the 
Practices provide a maximum of structural exercise on a minimum of vocabulary 
and give much-needed advice on how visual aids can be fully exploited for 
language teaching. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. W. Friederich (translated from the 
German by R. A. Martin). 80 pages. Longmans. 1958. 4s. 3d. 


Until British English has a simplified and orderly system of spelling, a book 
which formulates and clarifies a large number of present orthographical usages 
is welcome. 

Unlike earlier works of this title, the present book does not describe the 
sounds and their formation, but sets out the principles on which unitary and 
compound words are stressed, and states rules for the derivation of sounds from 
the multifarious combinations of the letters. Word-stress, the basis of sertence- 
stress, and strong and weak forms are summarized. Of particular interest are 
the lists of endings which attract or repel the stress. 

As for the purpose of the book, the author states that ‘pronunciation cannot 
be learnt by committing to memory the rules in this book’ but that ‘rules for 
pronunciation can . . . throw light on what has been learnt in practice ‘and 
strengthen this knowledge through the associations it provides’ (Preface, p. ix). 
This is a just claim: the book is then largely for reference in order to consolidate 
habits of deriving the pronunciation from the spelling. 

The complex texture of English spelling is unravelled and many useful group- 
ings of words stated. For example, the formulation of a broad fundamental rule 
that (in contrast to the usual formulation) in stressed syllables the vowel followed 
by a single consonant is short, may well be a helpful starting-point, although the 
exceptions are numerous. In fact, albeit this review of our orthography is of 
considerable complexity, it is, by and large, sound and clear. 

Complexity is bound to be a drawback of any study of the English ortho- 
graphical ‘system’, and the question which is rule and which exception must from 
time to time arise, as, for example, in 27(a), page 39, with the ‘so-called ask- 
words’. And this would doubtless occur more often if more proper nouns and 
foreign loan words were considered. 

One may query some details of the statements made and examples given but, 
in fact, such suggestions are invited by the author for the improvement of the 
book. Surely the relative is not regularly stressed as stated in 19(g), page 29: 
the words conjure (‘kand3a), relish (‘relif), and offer (‘2fa) are also exceptions 
to 7(a)(1). There are more alternative pronunciations than are given in the book, 
e.g., for Rhodesia. The index could in detail be improved: of eleven values of 
ea given in the introduction, two are not indexed. Some inconsistencies are 
virtually unavoidable in a work of this kind, e.g. -all is pronounced (9:1) at the 
end of a word—43(d) page 51: and the word shall ({ zl) is not given as an excep- 
tion. However, such inconsistencies are reduced to a minimum by the care 
exercised here. 

In fine, this publication is likely to prove helpful to any intermediate o1 
advanced student of British English who has particular difficulties of pronuncia- 
tion due to the vagaries of English spelling, and to anyone wishing to make a 
special study of aspects of English orthography. For the latter purpose, this 
survey is complementary to that made by Walter Ripman and William Archer 
for the Simplified Spelling Society. 














Report of the University of Cambridge 
Local Examinations Syndicate on the 
English Language Paper 


(Certificate of Proficiency Examination in English, December, 1957) 


We hope that this report, published last August and now reprinted by kind 
permission of the Syndicate, will interest many teachers of English. The 
examination paper follows the report. 


Preliminary Note 

As answers to this paper were submitted by over 1,100 candidates at centres in 
Great Britain and 1,600 candidates at 80 centres in 40 other countries (represent- 
ing between them some 20 different mother-tongues), it is extremely difficult to 
give an overall picture of the quality of the work. Even the most general remarks 
need to be qualified by such words as ‘in the experience of some examiners’ or 
‘at some centres and not at others’. It can also happen that at large centres an 
examiner may find plenty of instances of a particular form of weakness, though 
many scripts will be free from it because the candidates will have had different 
teaching under various conditions. Some will have had longer time for preparation 
than others, and the amount of time devoted daily to the study of English is an 
unknown variable factor of great importance. 


General 


The Panel of examiners consider that the question paper was of the same 
standard as those set for recent years. The essay subjects were well adapted to 
the candidates’ interests and the passage for summary was perhaps one which 
it was easier than usual to visualize and from which to abstract the argument. 
An easier vocabulary test (Part I, Question 3) was offset by a more difficult 
Question 2. It was felt that the answers to Part I were better than the essay 
writing. 

The December 1957 question paper is reproduced at the end of the Appendix 
to this report. 


PART | 

Question 1 Summary. There was a general feeling that the passage was not found 
difficult and that its understanding was well within the capacity of the candidates. 
Some examiners reported that at many centres the exercise was well handled and 
that a number of the candidates constructed well written new paragraphs which 
contained most of the points of the original. Others reported that while there 
was evidence that the candidates knew how to do a summary and showed little 
tendency to introduce extraneous material or to make irrelevant comment (faults 
which often do occur in this exercise) yet there was failure to reflect adequately 
the points made in the original, that there was a good deal of carelessness and 
inaccuracy in syntax, and that answers were written as a string of sentences 
which were not linked together by appropriate conjunctions so as to make the 
answer really coherent in thought and language. Most of the examiners found 
evidence in at least some of their centres of good training and preparation for 
summary writing and of careful thought in its treatment. 
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The word-limit was generally well observed, but there are still a fair number 

of candidates who lose marks by writing greatly in excess of the number of words 
allowed. Examples of summary answers are given in the Appendix to this report. 
Question 2 Writing of a paragraph based on some aspect of the passage. Every 
examiner reported the answers as less good than the answers to Question 1. 
It was the exception to find, even in the work of good candidates, a well written 
paragraph that developed the comparison asked for in the question. Some 
candidates evidently considered that it demanded much the same information 
as the summary, and they were hesitant to give it all over again. Only a few 
candidates saw the point of the comparison. 
Question 3 Vocabulary. The vocabulary test was not found difficult and this 
reinforces the view that understanding of the passage was well within the capacity 
of the candidates. The question was generally well answered and high marks 
were scored. 

It may be noted that fewer candidates than usual wasted their time on this 
occasion by writing out the whole of Questions 2 and 3 in front of their answers. 


PArT II—TuHE Essay 

No examiner reported that the essays were in any way distinguished. The best 
that was said was that some were quite good, with the subjects competently 
treated. The general feeling seemed to be that there were very few well planned 
essays showing good control of English idiom, that many were too short and 
patchy, and others, discursive and rambling. It may be remarked that the very 
short essays are usually among those which have the greatest number of errors 
in grammar and syntax. 

Some examiners came to the conclusion that large numbers of candidates who 
entered for this examination had had insufficient preparation and had, therefore, 
little hope of success. Insufficient time given to preparation would, indeed, seem 
to account for the baffling inconsistency sometimes found between the wide 
vocabulary which had been acquired and the way in which the words were 
strung together so as to produce little meaning in the whole effort. It would 
also account for the rare instances when a candidate made no attempt at an 
essay. It may be that many candidates entered without a clear idea of the standard 
required. 

Detailed comments on weaknesses. 

(a) Lack of paragraphing and poor punctuation were contributory factors to 
poor results, and there was the usual crop of mis-spellings. There were also many 
cases of the confusion of words of similar appearance. Excessive use of colloquial! 
and slang expressions was also in evidence at some centres. 

(b) Special weaknesses over and above the poor powers of expression and poor 
command of English idiom which are noted by the examiners include the 
following: 

(i) Poor sentence construction. This sometimes showed itself in candidates 
making little attempt at anything but the most simply constructed sentences. 
Sometimes sentences were left without a main clause, or the verb was omitted 
even in simple sentences. Weakness of sentence construction not infrequently 
arose from faulty punctuation. Most examiners found numerous instances of 
very long sentences built up with an elaborate architecture of commas, semi- 
colons and colons which were hardly needed by the simple ideas contained in 
the sentences. Sometimes a dash followed by a capital letter was used as the 
equivalent of a full stop. Too often subordinate clauses did not really come from 
some aspect of the main clause but were asides or quite separate ideas. 
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(ii) Inconsistent use of tenses, especially the indiscriminate mixing of past and 
present throughout a piece. The un-English use of the present continuous (‘I 
am living in a village’; ‘My wife is saying ill of my mother’; ‘I am born in this 
town’, etc.) was also noticeable. 

(iii) Auxiliary verbs. Misuse of such words as could, would, should, might, 
continues to be a great stumbling-block. 

(iv) Gerund and infinitive. The use of the infinitive instead of the verbal noun 
is wide-spread, especially in phrases expressing possibility: “This gave the 
possibility to secure longer journeys.’ ‘The possibility not to suffer.’ ‘They do not 
mind to spend a lot of money.’ ‘Girls dream to become famous.’ *To prevent 
enemies to get across the river.’ 

(v) Poor word order. Particular difficulty was found when an adverb or an 
adverbial phrase came near a compound tense: ‘I have seen often’; ‘I often have 
seen’. ‘Not well chosen broadcasts can have a bad effect.’ ‘Is always rather in a 
gloomy mood.’ ‘There were only a few gallons left of petrol.’ ‘A different aspect 
have the bridges of Oxford and Cambridge.’ ‘Everything depends only upon his 
skill and dexterity.’ ‘It is well known the tragedy of the earthquake that destroyed 
this town.’ 

(vi) Concord. There must have been a very large total number of errors of 
various kinds, including straightforward cases where a singular noun was used 
with a plural verb and vice-versa: ‘Drama are broadcast.’ “Young people has 
less thought.’ ‘There were a girl in my class.’ ‘This kind of conflicts.’ ‘Another 
sort of coaches.’ “The advantages was very great.’ 

A large number of errors on this occasion concerned words not easily seen or 
understood by a foreign student to be either singular or plural. One examiner 
cites as coming within his purview in this respect the following words: much, 
many, family, crowi, most, people, the rest. ‘News’ was another awkward 
word widely treated as a plural. Other examples include baggages, luggages, 
informations, propagandas, equipments, advices (for advice), amounts (“There 
are amounts of mines’), jewelleries (‘The trade of false jewelleries have made a 
great expansion’), ‘large improvements and progresses’, “The constants travel 
he makes and for a certain periods of time’. 

Wrong concord between pronouns and pronominal words was also quite 
common (‘Big towns with its busy streets.” ‘They keep on asking ourselves.’ 
‘Other earthquakes famous for its power of destruction.’) and difficulty in 
manipulating the word ‘one’ (often used with ‘you’, even with ‘you’ and ‘they’ 
in the same sentence) is noted. 

(vii) The Articles. Both articles were wrongly used, wrongly inserted, and 
wrongly omitted. Errors are common in most countries and particularly in 
oriental centres, where one examiner talks of the ‘quite unregulated sprinkling’ 
of the articles in the essays. It is noted that ‘a’ is often used where the word 
‘one’ is needed, and that ‘the’ is inserted where not required, especially with 
abstract nouns (The poetry, The nature, The world-government), A few other 
examples: ‘What nuisance it will be to do this.’ ‘The most people suffered a 
terrible damage.’ ‘In sixteenth century.’ ‘Bridge was the only means to cross.’ 
‘The history tells us.’ ‘Few minutes later.’ 

(viii) Prepositions. Correct usage continues to be one of the most intractable 
of problems. Mistakes are wide-spread and very common. 

(c) Other errors, some of them quite common, include the following: wrong uses 
of participles and mistakes in formation (e.g. ‘destructed’), difficulties over 
transitive and intransitive verbs, the intrusive use of ‘it’ (‘to travel, it was an 
adventure’) and its wrongful omission (‘Is very nice to travel’), the use of ‘when’ 
for ‘if’ and of ‘for’ used for ‘because of’. Vocabulary mistakes of ‘apparition’ 
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for appearance, ‘done’ for made, ‘experiment’ for experience, ‘prospect’ for 
prospectus, ‘upholstery’ for hold up, ‘repair’ for protect, ‘provocate’ for provoke, 
‘worthy’ for valuable, ‘riches’ for rich people, were fairly common. One examiner 
reported fairly common use of nouns as adjectives and more than one noted 
‘misunderstanding of the meaning of an existing adjective by giving it a meaning 
derived from the sense of the verb’, e.g. ‘comprehensive’ used to mean ‘under- 
standing’. 


APPENDIX 


ParT II, Essay 


The following short examples, A and B, which are taken from two scripts 
submitted at the December 1957 examination, illustrate respectively many of 
the faults and weaknesses noted in the Report, and the good standard of clarity 
and accuracy which is often achieved. 


Example A 


‘I haven’t never seen a mine in all my life . . . So I got very curious to get in. 
Of course it was a artificial one, but pretty well built. . . . The little wagon were 


doing a large noise, we even needed to shout, to keep on a chattering. As far 
as I know we stoped for three times. In each place we sow the workers in their 
blue uniform, very durty, doing something different from the other. My goodness, 
what a life! Spending the all day in this dark hole (lighted by electric lights) 
breathing the awful air in it. I think they should never see the day lights, unless 
on Sundays, when they supposed to have holiday.’ 


Example B 

‘But the point is: why does poetry appeal to everybody? There are people 
who cannot even write, but they can sing, and songs are poems. Why, in the 
history of Literature of all nations is poetry and not prose the first to appeal? . . . 
The answer, I guess, is that poetry expresses emotion and, in Man, feelings come 
before thoughts. Prose demands a more controlled mind, a mind that has already 
learned how to repress emotion, to judge, to think and to express a thought in 
an ordered way.” 


PART I, SUMMARY 


The two following answers C and D to the summary question were well above 
the average: 


Example C 

Today we can hardly imagine how difficult travelling was in earlier times, 
because for us travelling is so-easy. Usually people travelled on horseback, for 
only very wealthy people could afford private coaches. Then stage-coaches came 
into common use which enabled people to travel faster and longer, not too 
comfortable, yet sheltered. That was because they changed the horses regularly 
and so avoided the rests for men and horses. However, this trav elling was dan- 
gerous, for roads and weather were often bad, highwaymen robbed the passengers 
and fire could be caused by friction when the coach went too fast. 
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Example D 

It is difficult to realize now that towards 1580, only horses were used for 
travelling. Few people could afford private coaches. 

Stage-coaches, which changed horses along the route, were introduced at the 
end of the sixteenth-century. They avoided the long delays to rest the horses, 
were drawn by four horses and were much more comfortable than horseback 
riding. Travellers could carry more luggage. 

At first, journeys by stage-coach were dangerous. The traveller’s safety 
depended on the skill of the coachman to handle the coach on bad roads. High- 
waymen could easily overtake coaches, and escape was impossible since speed 
caused fire at the axles. Stage-coach travelling was quite adventuresome. 


In example C a very fair new paragraph is achieved. One or two points of 
interest in the original are either omitted or made too obscurely to be understood 
without the original. Such points include the question of luggage (omitted) and 
the fact that the passengers could now go on when horses had to be rested 
(obscured). It is to be noted that at least one of these points, if not both, could 
have been clearly set out if the writer had used the full number of words allowed 
(110, but only 98 were used). A more usual error is to spoil the value of the 
exercise by using words in excess of the number given. One of the great merits of 
this answer is the good connection between the sentences and ideas which is gained 
by employing such words as ‘usually’, ‘then’, ‘that was because’, ‘however’. 

Example D covers the ground quite well (including the points omitted by C) 
but the answer is more wooden and less interesting, since it is arranged in so 
many short sentences (9 as against 5 in C) and therefore has not the ‘flow’ of a 
paragraph which C gets by writing fewer sentences and putting in valuable 
connective words. 

The two answers £ and F which follow are typical of much of the weak work 
which a summary question produces: 


Example E 

Today we hardly believe that horses were, in the past century, the only way 
of transport; and this just for the rich. 

Afterwards the people could travel by stage-coaches, swifter then the first, 
and comfortable for the traveller’s exigences: a team of four horses drew a coach. 

These journeys were dangerous for the people, expecially during misty days, 
or in wrickety roads. 

Even in fine weather men on horseback could easily surpass a coach and steal 
money from their purses at the price of life. 

And the coach-man could'nt repair to that harm. 

Example F 

Travelling is easy nowadays but untill 1580 the only transport was the horse. 
Coaches owners were few. 

In the end of the sixteenth century the stage coach was available; its name 
explained the substitution of the horses at regular time and stops along the journey. 

It became possible to travel longer avoiding the delay necessary to the traveller 
on horseback. 

The coach was a sheltered place but the danger for the travellers was repre- 
sented by the fog and the unsafe roads. 

The coach might suffer an attack by brigants on horseback who asked the 
travellers for money menacing death. 

The coachman ought to avoid the fire caused by the contack of the friction on 
the axles. Travelling was adventurous indeed. 
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The weak and often slightly erroneous presentation of the facts, and the very 
poor English style will be self-evident. Example E may suffer because words 
fewer than the number required have been used (though the style is so poor that 
this is hardly likely), F because the number of words is in excess. Both answers, 
especially F, suffer from the disjointed form of isolated sentences in which they 
are written instead of being written as paragraphs having the ideas linked together 
logically and with proper connections. 


Certificate of Proficiency in English 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
December 1957 
(Three hours) 

Both Parts of the Paper must be answered 


You are advised to attempt Part I first, but not to devote more than one hour 
and a quarter to it. The paper carries 100 marks, of which 40 are allotted to Part 1 
and 60 to Part Il. 


ParT I 


Read the following passage carefully, and answer the three questions set 
on it: 

In these days, when travelling is so easy, it is hard to realise that until about 
1580 the only method of transport available to the ordinary traveller in Britain 
was the horse. It is true that private coaches appeared on the roads from about 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth I’s reign, but only a few, very wealthy, 
individuals could afford them. 5 

Then, towards the end of the sixteenth century, a new form of public 
transport was introduced, called the stage-coach. This name was given to it 
because the horses that drew the coach, which were usually a team of four, 
were changed at regular intervals or stages along the route. By this means 
one could undertake longer journeys than were practicable on horseback, 
for the regular change of horses cut out the long delays that could not be 
avoided by the rider who had to rest his horse as well as himself. Moreover, 
even if the coach was not comfortable, it shielded the traveller from wind 
and rain and enabled him to take more of his belongings than a single horse 
could carry. 15 


0 


Several dangers attended a journey by stage-coach, especially in the early 
days of coaching. The travellers’ lives were in the hands of the coachman, 
who—-particularly in a fog—might easily drive his coach off an ill-constructed 
road into a bog or a snowdrift. Even on a fair road and in fine weather, the 
pace of the lumbering coach was so slow that it could be quickly overtaken 20 
by highwaymen on horseback, who all too often deprived the passengers of 
their purses on pain of their lives. The coachman did not dare to drive fast, 
even when confronted by the menace of these ruffians, because of the worse 
danger of the coach catching fire from the friction of the wheels on the axles. 
Travelling by stage-coach in those days was indeed an adventure. 25 

Its great advantage, however, was that it speeded up long journeys. As the 
years went by, more and more time was saved: the rough, narrow roads were 
improved both in surface and in width; and by their side sprang up new inns, 
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where the travellers could rest and eat while the horses were being changed, 
or could stay over-night on long journeys. The coaches, too, were improved in 
every way and could soon travel so rapidly that they acquired the name of 
‘flying-machines’. One was advertised to ‘fly’ from London to Bath in the 
remarkable time of three days—a journey which could not be made in less 
than seven days of hard riding on horseback. 


1. Make a summary of the first three paragraphs of the above passage 
(‘In these days . . . was indeed an adventure’) in not more than 110 words, 
taking care to give the main ideas in a connected sequence and to use your 
own words as far as possible. Failure to keep within the limit of 110 words will 
entail loss of marks. 

2. Compare, in a paragraph of 40-50 words, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of travelling by stage-coach or on horse-back in the early days of 
coaching. 

3. Explain the meaning of the following words and phrases, having regard 
to the context: 
practicable (J. 10); in the hands of (1.17 ); lumbering (1. 20); on pain of their 
lives (1.22); confronted by the menace (1.23); sprang up (1.28); acquired 
the name (1. 31). 


Part II 


Write an English Essay on one of the following subjects: 
1. Broadcasting. 


N 


. Bridges. 
. Earthquakes. 
. Mines. 


n> Ww 


. The commercial traveller. 
. World government. 
. The appeal of poetry. 


on nN 


. ‘Allis not gold that glitters.’ 
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— EUROPEANS 
V. A. R. Gorman 


The object of this iia is to describe some of the more common 
customs of the Europeans and to indicate some of the beliefs 
which have caused them to adopt these customs. The method used 
is that of answering questions, and of grouping them conveniently 
under the different aspects of the subject. ae. 


THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 
Maurice Wollman, M.A. and Kathleen B. Parker 


In this new anthology, suitable for senior Secondary School pupils, 
the poems are not obscure, though they merit careful study ; they 
hold an attraction as vivid as it is varied, forming a comprehensive 
modern selection. 6s. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
Olive White, L.C.P. 
This book is for the modern Commercial students, who need an 


all-round training in the use of language to develop their — of 
comprehension and fluency of self-expression. 7s. 6d. 
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182 High Holborn, London, W.C.\ 
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